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Quantity of Rain,...... 4.415 


From Oct. 26th, to Nov. 25th, 1811, | 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh. | 
Thermom Rain. | Weather: 
M.| Ne] | | 
38 | 0.15 | Rain }- 
41 | 52) Clear |} 
42 | 50} 0.05 | Rain 
50 | 0.12 
42151 | 0.17 
37 | 46 | ——| Clear | 
51 | 56 | 0.12 | Rain | 
45 | 52 | 0.66 | 
40 | 53 | 0223 | —— | 
46 54) 0.21] | 
41 | 44 | 0.65 | — 
42 | 47 0.51 | 
40 | 47 | 0.22 
32} 45 | Clear 
42 | 47 
44} 50 0.715! Rain 
42 | 50 | 0.31 | —— 
40 | 55 | —— Clear 
39 | 52 
44/47) 0.1 Rain 
37 | 45 | 0.16 
35 | 67 Clear 
42 51} 0.05 | Rain 
37 | 51 Clear 
36 | 52 
33 | 48 
38 50 | 
37 | 47 | | 
35148 
37 | 48 
$6 | 50 | 


Dec. 22. Shortest day. 


— Sun enters Cap 
25. Christmas Day. 


~ Water at Leith, 
‘or Dec. 1811. 


Su. 112 493 6 
M. 23 273 46 
Tu. 314 64 24 
W. 44 445 3 
Th. °5 5.24 5 44 
Fr. 6) 6 6, 6 28 
Sa. 716 52 7 18 
Su. 508 92 
M. 9) 9 549 28 
Tu. 1010 210 33 
W. 1111 211 30 
Th. 1211 55— — 
F. 13) 0 19, 0 42 
Sa. 141 41 95 
Su. 15) 47, 2 
M. 162 30,2 51 
Tu. 17,3 32 
W. 1813 4 18 
Th. 4 385 2 
F. 20:5 265 51 
Sa. 44 
Su. 2217 13 7 44 
M. 18 8 51 
Tu. 2910 5 
W.: 25:10 3911 13 
Th. 2611 4— — 
F. 27,0 150 40 
Sa. 71 3! 
Su. 291 51 2 13 
M. 30\ 2 34 2 54 
Tu. 3113 123 29 


MOON’S PHASES 
FOR DECEMBER, 
Apparent time ab Edinburgh. 

D. M. H. 


LastQuart. 7 210 even. 
New Moon 15 53 6 even. 
First Quart. 22 16 5 even. 


Full Moon 29 O 7 even. 


ricorp 11 min. past 4 evening. 
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Description of the Monastery of Iona, 
or Icolmkill. 


“HERE is not in Scotland a more 
celebrated spot than this, nor 
one invested with a more awful cha- 
racter of religious sanctity. The 
high antiquity into which its origin 
ascends, the pre-eminence which it 
enjoyed over all the other monastic 
institutions of the age, and the 
many illustrious dead whose ashes it 
incloses, have all combined to rend- 
er it an object of singular curiosity 
and reverence. 

The name of the founder is not 
less celebrated in Scottish history 
than that of the monastery which he 
instituted. St Columba was not 
less distinguished by his birth and 
opulence, than by his — He 
was a branch of the blood royal 
of Ireland, and was held in high 
estimation in that country. He is 
stated by Jocelyn, to have founded 
2 hundred monasteries, and others 
augment the number to three hund- 
red. Miracles and prophecies are 
liberally ascribed to him, as to all 
the other saints of that age: but his 
motives for leaving his country and 
settling in Scotland, have been va- 


riously interpreted. His admirers 
impute this step, merely to zeal for 
spreading Christianity in a country 
where it was yet almost unknown ; 
while others maintain that his ambi- 
tion and intrigues had fed to distur- 
bances in his native country, which 
ended in his expulsion. This last 
allegation, however, becomes im- 
probable when we consider, that he 
was alterwards received with high 
distinction, in a national assembly 
of the clergy of Ireland. On lus arri- 
val in North Britain, in 562, he found 
the inhabitants entirely attached to 
the dryid superstition; for the mise 
sion of Palladius, it it really took 
place, extended only to the south- 
ern and eastern parts of the country. 
There sti remain in the neighbour- 
ing islands, distinct vestiges of that 
ancient belief. Going to church 1s 
called “ going to the stones,’ in 
allusion to the well known druidical 
monuments. An old man, wie 
died very lately, was never accus- 
tomed to addres the Supreme Be- 
ing by any other appellation except 
that of Archdruid.”’? The success 
of Columba was great and rapid: 
he effected the conversion, both of 
the sovereign and people; and the 
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Culdee religion, which he professed, 
continued long to bethe ruling sy- 
stem in the greater part of North 
Britain. Columba, however, chose 
the island Hii, or I, afterwards call- 
ed lona, or [colmkill, at the west- 
ern extremity of Mull, as his own 
residence and the central seat of his 
religion. This choice has been con- 
sidered as singular. But distance, 
seclusion from human society, and 
a situation nearly inaccesible, hus 
always been favourable to the: 
growth of religious veneration. Here 
“‘placed far amid the melancholy 
main,’ he and his followers miglit 
be supposed, to devote themselves 
entirely to their sacred functions ; 
and the distant multitude would 
fisten, with ready belief, to the tale 
of their sanctity. The monastery 
consisted of an abbot and twelve 
presbyters ; and every other convent 
of Culdees was formed upon the 
same model. ‘They were not infect- 
ed with the rites and practices of 
the Romish church, but seem near- 
ly to have approached the standard 
of primitive Christianity. Instead of 
prohibiting the study of the scrip- 
tures, the perusal of these sacred 
records formed their principal oc- 
cupation. They subsisted by the 
Jabour of their hands; and they 
were unacquainted with the rule of 
celibacy, afterwards considered as 
so essential to the monkish cha- 
Facter, 

St Columba founded also an uni- 
versity, the only one which then 
existed in Scotland. It soon be- 
came the resort of all who were 
ambitious to excel in the knowledge 
of that age. So high was the vene- 
ration in what he was held, that the 
kings of Scotland repeatedly pre- 
sented him with trophies, won from 
the enemies whom they had con- 
gucred in battle; a singular dona- 
tion, the impropriety of which was 
not then feit. 

It has been generally supposed 


Description of Iona. 


that Iona was the residence of a 
Bishop, whose diocese extended 
over all the island. Dr Jamieson, 
however, endeavours to prove, by 
a series of Jearned arguments, that 
episcopacy formed no part of the 
Culdee system; that the clergy of 
Jona assumed no jurisdiction over 
the rest, and that though its abbots 
were frequently styled bishops, that 
term did not convey the idea affixed 
to it in modern times. 

As Iona was devoted to learning, 
it might reasonably be expected to 
contain alibrary of some importance ; 
and upon this subject tradition is 
very copious. A considerable num- 
ber of books appears to have been 
written by St Columba and his fol- 
lowers; and the collection was pe- 
culiarly rich in such medical works 
as the age afforded. But the most 
celebrated tradition upon this sub- 
ject relates to certain of the ancient 
classics, now lest, which are sapposed 
to have been found in it, even at a 
very recent period. ‘These are re- 
presented as having been brought 
by Fergus II. from the plunder of 

tome, when he accompanied Alaric 
in the expedition, which terminated 
in the sack of that capital. This 
narrative, however, is neither very 
probable in itself, nor consistent 
with chronological calculation.— 
“Eneas Sylvius, however, afterwards 
Pope Pius Il. appears in the reign 
of James I. to have entertained a 
design of visiting Iona, in search of 
the lost books of Livy ; and it is ad- 
ded by Hector Boece, that, in 1525, 
a parcel was brought to Alexander, 
which appeared, however, to con- 
tain a work of Sallust, rather than 
of Livy, but on account of the de- 
cayed state of the parchment, very 


little could be read. A consider- 


able shade vf doubt, however, rests 

upon the whole of this narrative. 
The first great revolution, which 
took place in the constitution of 
lone, consisted in its 
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the discipline of the Romish church. 

This took place about 716, not vo- 
luntarily, but by the express autho- 
rity of Nectan king of the Picts. 
Some accounts represent the pres- 
byters of Iona to have submitted, 
though reluctantly, to the com- 
mands of this monarch, while others 
state them to have been expelled. 
It seems probable, that both ac- 
eounts might be partly true, that a 
certain number submitted; while 
the rest, who continued refractory, 
were driven from the monastery. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Scenery, Antiquities, Sc. of Forneth. 


I‘ giving a short account of the 
view of Forneth, which was pre- 
fixed to our last Number, we inti- 
mated an intention of collecting 
some particulars relative to the sce- 
ery, antiquities, &c. of that inter- 
esting district. Almost every spot 
comprised within its limits, atlords 
subject of interesting retlection. and 
research, This will be sufficiently 
obvious, when we have taken a 
view of some of the principal objects 
presented by it. 

The distant high grounds towards 
the centre of the view are studded 


with cairns, or conical heaps of 


stones, a species of monument fu- 
miliar to our Celtic ancestors. In 
the course of agricultural improve- 
ment, a considerable number of 
these have been removed. No 


bones were found under any of 


them, but several retained evident 
marks of fire 
one, was found a large flat stone, 
about 5* feet long, and three broad, 
supported at each corner by other 
oblong upright stones, some ot 
which were raised to the level of 
the rest by thin pieces laid on the 
top. They had obviously been used 
precisely as they were found lyiog 
gn the spot; nor did there appear 


At the bottom of 


to have been any labour employed 
in shaping or polishing them. 

Many intelligent antiqu ries are 
of opinion that this is part of the 
trast of country, where Galgacus, 
with the flower of the Caledonian 
youth, was defeated in a pitched 
battle by Agricola; and that these 
cairns, with which the ground is 
covered, are the memorials of that 
celebrated day. Mr M*Ritchie, in 
his interesting Statistical Account of 
Clunic, has given so learned and 
ingenious a view of the arguments 
by which this Opiniou is supported, 
that it must be perused with plea- 
sure by such of our readers as are 
at all acquainted with that part of 
Scotland. 


“ The Heer-cairns, with the 
grounds in their neighbourhood, 
on an attentive investigation, ap- 
pear to be at least as probable a 
scene ag any. Agricola could not, 
perh aps, im all Strathmore, have 
pite hed upon a more favour: ible sta- 
tion tor his legions, than that large 
elevated plain coniprehended  be- 
tween the Cleven-dike and the con- 
fluence of the Tay and the Ila. It 
is at no great distance from the 
mouth of the Tay, where the Ro- 
man army, in case of a defeat, 
might have had a more casy access 
to their ships. On the W. it is de- 
fended by the steep bank of the 
Tay, and onthe S. E. and N. FE. 
by the banks of the Ila, and of the 
Lunan. It commands a_ distinct 
view of the higher grounds of the 
Stormont to the N. and N. W. and 
it looks directly westward, on the 
entrance toto the Highlands, by 
Dunkeld, which was then the 

capital of the Caledonians, and 1 
the vicinity of which we may sup- 
pose it would be natural for them 
to hold their genera! rendezvous on 
this occasion. This supposed sta- 
tion of the Romans is about 3 or 4 
wiles S. 8. LE. from that of the Ca- 

ledonians 
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Jedonians at the Buzzard-dtkes. 
And it seems that the Roman gene- 
in ancieut times, (similar to 
be practice of the moderns),  fre- 
ms ntly sat down at such a distance 
trom the enemy, previous to a ge- 
neral engagement. The ground 
which the Caledonians are thought 


to have then assumed as the scene of 


their martial atchievements, lies a- 
bout TorSmiles N. k. trom Dunkeld, 
en the open declivities of the hills 
iacing the south, and commanding 
a prospect of the lower Stor- 
mont and Strathmore. In several 
parts of this neighbourhood, — the 
surface of the ground exhibits a 
singular appearance of long hilly 
Fila s (or drums, answering very 
well to the © colles” of Tacitus), 
running parallel fron W. to E. 
and rising above one another, like 
the seats of a theatre. This ap- 
pearance is remarkably exemplitied 
at the exard-drum., which are part- 
hy inclosed by the Uuzzard-dike or 
Vallum, which is still, in many 
places, 8 or 10 feet high. This in- 
closure, throughgwhich the burn of 
Leruty passes, might be designed 
by the Caledonians principally as a 
place of security tor their cattle and 
provisions, as well as for their wives 
and chidren. ‘These colles,’? or 
jong extended eminences, rising 
gradually one above were 
well fitted for displaying the Cale- 
donian army to the best advantage. 
And, trom the splendid account 
g ven of it by ‘Tacitus, one is led 
cence ive a magnificent idea of 
appearance Jamque super 
** ginta nulla armatorum conspicie- 
ttur, et adhuc athuebat omnis 
** juventus, et quibus cruda ac vir- 
* idis senecetus, clari bello, at sua 
galsgue decora gestantes.”’? And 
again, acies in spe- 
** simul ac terrorem editioribus 
locis ; ita ut primum 


“agmen aquo ceteri per acclive. 


“ jugunconnexi velut insurgerent.” 


—hat the auxiliary troops, whe 


Sceucry, dutigquities, Se. of Forneth. 


fought the battle on the part of the 
Romans, were at some distance trom 
the legionary station, before they 
began the attack, appears plainly 
fron this expression of Tacitus: 


Arcesendas  plerique legiones 
admonebant.’’ Most of “then 
gave it as their advice, that the 


le gions ought to be sent “for”? Mr 
Playfair is of opinion, that the two 
armies might have met, and the line 
of battle might have been formed, 
somewhere on the lower grounds of 
Billeid or Balcairn. Wt so, then 
Agricola’s right wing might extend 
to the neighbourhood of that hill 
(above Marlei) which still retains 
the name of Craig-Roman ; where, 
as we ure credibly informed, several 
Roman urns and Roman spurs were 
dug up, about 40 er 50 years ago, 
by the proprietor of the ground. 
The circumstance of Roman spurs 
being found there, gives the more 
probability to our conjecture : be- 
cause the wings of the Roman army 
consisted of the 3000 cavalry who, as 
Tacitus expresses it, “ cernibuy af- 
funderentur,”” were widely extend- 
ed on the wings, in order to prevent 
the Romans from being attacked in 
flank.—The grounds here would af- 
ford full scope for both armies to 
extend their lines in the manner 
described by Tacitus ; and it is ma- 
nifest from his description, that the 
spaces of ground they then occu- 
pied, and over which they must 
have passed through the different 
stages of the engagement, were, 
in all probability, very considerable. 
—After the Batavian and Tungrian 
cohorts had begun, ‘ erigere in col- 
les aciem,” the Caledonians would 
fall back towards their .entrench- 
ments above the Heer-Cairns. It is 
possible, therefore, that these cairns 
(according to Mr Playfair’s idea) 
may be the very spot, where, as 
Tacitus observes, “ Britanni, qui 
adhuc pugne expertes, summa col- 
Jium insederant, et paucitatem nos- 
trorum vacui spernebant, degredi 
paullatim 
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paullatim et circum in terga vincen- 
tium ceeperant,” when Agricola, by 
a masterly manceuvre, turned the 
stratagem of the Caledonians against 
themsely es, and brought on the ge- 

neral rout. Then commenced that 
dreadful carnage, of which the 
words of Tacitus are so wonderfully 
descriptive: * Passim arma, et cor- 
pora, et laceri artus, et cruenta hu- 
mus,’”’ and of which the Heer-cairns 
may at this day be an affecting me- 
morial.—The Caledonians, in their 
retreat northwards over ‘ The 
Guard Drums,’”’ seem to have taced 
about on the summit of each Drum, 
and there to have made a resolute 
and bloody stand against their pur- 
suers. This appears presuma)le, 
from the number and position of the 
tumuli on each of these Drums, and 
it brings to the mind of the specta- 
tor, that strong expression of ‘Taci- 
tus, in which he pays an indirect 
compliment to the bravery of the 
vanquished, 66 Aliquando etiam vic- 
tis ita virtusque.”” It likewise ap- 
pears, from the disposition of the 
tumuli along the neighbouring hills, 
that the flight of the Caledonians, 

previous to > thaie general dispersion, 
was by two ditterent 
routs; the one N. W. towards the 
woods of Strathardheil, and the 
other N. E. towards those of Maus, 


where there is also a number of 


cairns, seemingly coeval. with the 
others. In some of these Mr Play- 
fair has lately dug up cinders and 
some little bits of human bones. 
And here, some have thought it 
probable, that Alenus Atticus, and 
some of the 33 Romans who tell 
with him in the battle, were burnt 
together in one funeral-pile, at the 
great cairn, which is about 8° or YO 
yards in circumterence, and in the 
centre of which we had occasion to 
see cinders turned up last sumuuer, 
1792. > 


Mr M‘Ritchie notices other spots 


as the reported scene of this battie: 


Fortingale at the foot of Glenlyon; 
Comrie in Strathern; and Fetter- 
cairn in the Mearns. We may 

observe, however, that Mr Chaj- 
mers, in his valuable publication of 
Caledonia, has given his opinion 
in favour, not of any of these spots, 

but of the moor of Ardoch, in front 


of the great Roman c: amp, adjoin- 


ing to that village ; the fortitications 


of which remain nearly entire. 

On the little elevated knoll near 
the foreground to the lett of the 
view, are still to be seen the ruins of 
a castle, supposed to be used as a 
hunting seat by Kenneth M«Alpin, 
king of Scotland, who conquered 
the Picts, and united them to the 
Scottish kingdom. The 
forms an elliptical pliun, on the 
south side of which stands ali that 
remains of the edifice. ‘This, how- 
ever, is so small, that neither its 
form nor dimensions can be traced 
with any degree of decision. 

The island on the loch, is re- 
marbable in several respeets. It ap- 
pears to be chiefly, not altogether, 
artificial. Its origin, howes Cr, must 
have been of great antiquity, stace 
it is mentioned in papers three hun- 
dred years back. [ts surfiee, sav 
Mr M‘Ritchie, is a eircular plata, 
of about half an acre, raised a iew 
feet above the ordinary level of the 
loch, and surrounded with a strong 
barrier of stones, thrown careless! 
together, and sloving into deep 
water all around, like the frustum 
of a cone. On the N. E. quarter, 
the wave, which from that point has 
a pretty long course, has made visi- 
ble encroachinents on the i-Jand, 
and laid bare the roots of some of 
the old trees, which, by conse- 
quence, have of late years sulered 
very material decay. this 
island has been forin principally 


by human art sce ins demonstrable 


from this, that the ground of which 
it is compose’ dis vidi -atly factitivus; 
ae in lately digging to the depth 
of 7 feet, ucar the centre of the 
island, 
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island, nothing like a natural stra- 
tum of earth appeared.’ 

But the most remarkable circum- 
stance in the island, is undoubtedly 
the castle founded in the beginning 
of the 16th century, by George 
Brown, bishop of Dunkeld. Its wall 
is of remarkable thickness, about 
nine tect at the surface of the 
ground, This castle is believed, 


upon pretty strong grounds, to have 
been the birth place of the admir-— 


able Crichton. ‘This does not rest, 
indeed, upon any written document ; 
but it is strenuously asserted by the 
oldest persons in the parish, and 
confirmed by various probabilities. 
He was son to Sir Robert Crichton 
of Elhock, Lord Advocate for Scot- 
land ; and it seems ascertained, that 
this Sir Robert received from his 
brother the Bishop of Dunkeld, the 
whole barony of the land of Clunie, 
loch, island, &c. The gift, indeed, 
was burdened with a singular stipu- 
Jation, that it should be resumable 
at 40 days warning. He atterwards 
procured a charter of confirmation, 
and novodumue, &c. trom king James 
VI. for the same property The ini- 
tials of the name of Sir David Crich- 
ton, eldest son to Sir Robert, are 
stil to be seen, with a lion rampant, 
allin relief, on a triangular stone 
in the wall of the castle. From all 
those circumstances there arises, 
not indecd an absolute certainty, 
but still a strong probability, that 
Clunie castle was really the birth 
place of this celebrated person- 
age. It belongs now to the noble 
tamily of Airly. 

On the hill, which, in the view, is 
seen partially to the right, now co- 
vered with plantation, some werk- 
men who were employed last year 
in forming a road, discovered an 
ancient Urn. It was about 15 inches 
below the surface, placed originally 
in an inverted position, and the bot- 
tom had been destroyed, by the 
spade having struck upon it. In 
the inside was a considerable num- 


variety of the potamogiton 
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ber of small pieces of bones, above 
and beneath which was a black sub. 
stance resembling charcoal. The 
urn itself was similar in colour and 
substance to the common brown 
earthen ware at present in use; but 
very coarse. So brittle was it, how- 
ever, that notwithstanding the ut- 
most caution employed, it was-im- 
possible to obtain any fragment of 
more than two or three inches in 
breadth. Upon the whole, the un 
appears undoubtedly to be Roman. 
The field on which it was found, is 
near the famous encampment of 
Inchtuthill, immediately interposed 
between it and the hills, from which 
the natives must have descended ta 
attack the enemy. 
It may, lastly, be mentioned, that 
many beautiful, and some very rare 
lants are found, both in the loch 
itself, and in the high grounds im- 
mediately adjoining. ‘The former 
are directly in front of the house of 
Forneth, Mr M*‘Ritchie particu- 
larly mentions the dobel/a dortmann, 
for which the Stormont lakes in ge- 


neral are remarkable ; also the equi 
Sotum fluviatile (water horse tail) ; 


and a 
(pond 
weed.) The nymphcea lutea and al- 
ba (white and yellow water lilly), 
form also brilliant ornaments of this 
lake. Inthe mosses are found the 
ertophorum vaginatum, and eriopho- 
rum poly tachium (cotton grass). 
The athamanta meum (spigne!), and 
the fragaria (wild strawberry ). are 
also found in abundance. Besides 
these, which are mentioned in the 
Statistical Account, Mr George 
Don, the celebrated botanist, found, 
in 1810, on the grounds included in 
our: last month’s view, the follow- 
ing rare plants :— Avena pubescens § 
triticum caninum ; bromus sylvaticus 5 


the surpus (rush grass) ; 


Jestuca triflora ; and another je. fuca, 


which he reckoned a new speciess 
and proposed to name festuca altis- 
sima, or longtfilia. Mr Don found 
also rosa villosa. | 
Etymologicot 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


I aM a constant reader of your 
useful Miscellany, and have been 
often highly entertained with the 
etymological communications of 
your literary correspondents. It is 
not my custom to step forth from 
my retirement, except on particular 
occasions, when I conceive the an- 
iiquities or language of my ances- 
tors to be in danger. I happen to 
differ widely in opinion from your 
ingenious correspondent A. Z., Sep- 
tember Magazine, page 665; and, 
if you think the following remarks 
worth a place in your useful Miscel- 
lany, you may insert them, and 
oblige, 

Sir, yours, &c. 
CUCHULLIN. 


Dunkeld, 7th Oct. 1811. 


is the Gaelic. 


Bennan-cam, pronounced 
Pennan, cam, or gam, (for c and 
g are commutable letters the 
Gaelic), and signifies the crook- 
ed little hill. Bennan is the diminu- 
tive of Ben, a hill; and gam, or cam, 
signifies crooked, 

Minnigaff, i. e. Moine-na-gaff, 
i. e. the bogue or lake of the ga/f: 
The gaff is a well known fishing- 
instrument, particularly used for 
taking pikes, in stagnant water. It 
is composed of three large hooks, 
joined back to back, having a piece 
of lead affixed for a sinker, and is 
suspended by a piece of twine from 
a strong fishing-rod. This gaff is 
softly into the water, when 
the pike is lying near the surface, 
and, being pulled up with a sudden 
jerk, the hook is struck into the 
fish, when it is drawn ashore. 

November 1811. 
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Garlies, i.e. Gair Lis, or Lios, 
i. e. the palace, or house, of rejoic- 
ing or mirth. | 

Poldroit. It is very doubtful if 
this word is Gaelic at all. The 
name occurs frequently in the south 
of Scotland, and is pronounced Pool 
drite, i. e. Stagnum cacandi. It ap- 
pears rather to be of Saxon than 
Gaclic origin, 

Blednoch. Your correspondent 
Milo, has, in the same Magazine, 
given the true etymon of this word, 
to which your readers are referred. 

Eggerness, i.e. Eagur-Ness, i. 
the promontory of order, ranks, or 
from the circumstance, pro- 
bably, of boats, curachs, or ships, 
being here moored in tiers or rows. 

Cruggleton appears to be merely 
a contraction of Crarg-dill-town. 

Whit-horn is pure English, and 
signifies the white horn or point. 

Pentland (Paintland ) hells, is also 
pure English, and signifies the hills 
of the land inhabited by the paint- 
ed Paintland hills on the 
south, and Paintland trith on the 
north, formed the boundaries of the 
kingdom ef the Pictz, 1. e. the Paint- 
ed Men. 

Selgove is, by your corre-pond- 
ent, rendered river-hunters. ‘his 
term is; however, by far too gene- 
ral to form the characteristic (as 
Milo well expresses it) of a British 
tribe ; and [I am decidedly of opi- 
nion, that it signifies the egy-hun- 
ters. 

Cairbantoriges, 1. e. Caer-Ban- 


—Toraigh, i. e. the fort or town on 


the fruitful feld. Caerbantoraigh 
would naturally be Latinized Cair- 
bantoriges ; but Caerbantor, as sup- 
posed by your correspondent, would 
unquestionably have been Latinized 
Cair-bantores, and not Cair-ban- 
toriges. 
Brigantes is a name of great an- 
tiquity, and the etymion extremely 
uncertain. The most obvious ety- 
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mon, however, is Brig-Cantach, i.e. 
the Clay Houses, from their inhabit- 
ing houses thus constructed. Buch- 
anan, in treating of the Brigantes, 
bears ample testimony that 7.2, or 
or signifies a house. 
This word stil exists in the Gaelic 
language, and is written Breve, 
Breac, and Brac. 

Horesti. This county has also 
been called Forestia. H is nowhere 
initial in the Gaelic language ; and 
this circumstance may warrant a 
conjecture, that it is a foreign word 
altogether. Your correspondent 
renders it Or-Fisg, i, e. the fishing- 
coast ; but this will equally apply to 
almost every county in Scotland. 
A more probable etymology would 
have been Or-Esk (Gallice Uisc), 
i.e. the country or coast of the J:sk, 
the river North Esk being the north- 
ern boundary of the county, and 
the river South Esk running the 
whole length of this district in the 
interior of the county, from. the 
Grampians to the German Ocean. 
The proper Latin name ought to 
have been Ores/i2; but as K is not 
a Roman letter, they would natu- 
rally substitute ¢ in its place, and 
pronounce it Oresti or Horesti. 

Dobuni is probably a contraction 
of Dal- Buan, i. e. the Dale of the 
Reapers. In this manner, the Picts 
are called Cruinnith, or wheat-eat- 
ers, to distinguish them from the 
Scots, who lived by hunting. 

Bele@ is, by your correspondent, 
rendered ders of the carih. This 
is really carrying the joke too far, 
The word is not a dissyllable, but 
a monosyllable, as is evident from 
Keating’s remarks on the Mir-Bolc, 
i.e. Viri Belgici, The word is Belg, 
Beolg or Bolg; but your corre- 
spondent, laying hold of the Latin 
termination @, adds it to the word, 
and then makes out Beol a robber, 
and Ge the earth. But Beolg is on- 
ly a word of one syllable, and can- 
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not be subdivided; and, as for the 
diphthong «, it must be restored to 
the Romans, whe first bestowed it. 
Celt has been generally rendered 
Ce or Ge Ov’t, i.e. the terror of the 
earth ; but this etymon is ingenious 
rather than solid; and a philologist 
ought always to abstain from tear- 
ing monosyllables to pieces, unless 
there are evident marks of a Crass. 
The most probable etymon of Celt 
is to be found inthe Chaldaie Chald, 
pronounced Ca/d or Calt; for d, in 
the Gaelic, whether initial or final, 
is pronounced as é/. It is on all 
hands agreed, that the aboriginal 
seat of the Gau/s or Celis was Cnale 
dea. Hence they brought their 
god Bel, the same with the © /al- 
datc Belus ; hence, too, they brought 


several Patronymics, such as Ur_ 


Shinar, &c. Ur signifies clear or 
shining. It was the name of a 
Chaldaic city dedicated to Belus. 
In the Gallovidian district, where it 
is probable the first Celtic inhabit- 
ants from Ireland settled, «7 gives 
name to a parish in which stands a 
huge obelisk dedicated to Del, and 
still retaining the name of Core Leac 
i. e. the stone of mystery. Shinar 
is the vale on which Babel was 
built. is unquestionably the 
Gaelic Bal-Bei/, i. e. the house of 
Bel. In the neighbourhood of For- 
far, we have /al-Na-Shinar, 1. e& 
the house of Senor, Druid, or Judge. 
Now, if the Ce/ts were so much at- 
tached to their religion and their 
patronymics, is it to be expected 
they would leave their own name 
behind them? 

Erin. Had your correspondent 
consulted Pythias of Marseilles, 
whom he mentions, and the other 
antient Greek historians, he would 
have found that the antient name 
of Ireland was Jerne, of which Evin 
is only a corruption. 

Gibraltar is evidently of Moorish 
extraction. The ancient Gaelic 
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T. houghts on Pugilism, | 


vame was Calpe or Gale, i. e. Gal. 
Badh, pronounced Cal-pay, or Gal- 
pay, i.e. the Soy of the Gael. Gal- 
way, in Ireland, seems to be a Sax- 
onie Corruption of this word, the 4 
being changed into w. 

Stirnibirny is net Stror-na-bior, 
but Sfior-na-Burnie, and is partly 
Gaelic, and partly English, of which 
we have many similar instances. 

The other etymologies mention- 
ed by your correspondent, are, in 
my opinion, correct. From the un- 
settled orthography of the Gaelic 
language, much difficulty occurs to 
the etymologist; and hence a wide 
field is opened for ditterence of opi- 
nion. In this communication I am 
influenced by no other motive than 
that of doing justice to the lan- 
guage and antiquities of my native 
country. Your ingenious and re- 
spectable correspondent has no 
doubt been guided by the same mo- 
tives. If he is disposed to reply, 
he shall at all times find me dispos- 
ed to treat the subject in a candid 
and disinterested manner. 


Thoughts on Pugilism. 


I’ has always appeared to me to 

convey a great reproach to the 
feelings and understandings of the 
people of a neighbouring country, 
that the vile and savage practice of 
public boxing is not only highly re- 
lished by the lower class, but even 
applauded and supported by those 
whom rank and education should 
have rendered sunerior to the en- 
couragement of low brutality, and 
averse from every species of human 
degradation. Public exhibitions of 
boxing are defended as displays of 
uncommon strength and agility, and 
a wonderful dexterity in inflicting 
and avoiding painful and dangerous 
blows ; and that, besides, a proper 
degree of savageness is infused into 


the public mind by such spectacles. 
Reason is but ill applied to direct 
the exercise of brutal force against 
the health and life of a fellow-crea- 
ture. Men were not created for the 
purpose of bruising each other ; and 
those who value themselves upon, 
and those who take pleasure in wit- 
nessing, feats of brutal strength and 
ferocity, hold the same low and 
despicable rank in the scale of ani- 
mated nature. How callous and 
depraved must be the heart that 
can enjoy the mutilation or destruc- 
tion of any sentient being; but how 
much more callous and depraved 
must be the heart that can delight 
in the sufferings, and perhaps death, 
of a being possessed of the noble 
faculties of mind, and formed after 
the image of the ineffable author of 
nature ? 

The man who orders his idle and 
disorderly slaves to be whipt, and 
who is perhaps hardy enough to 
stand by and see them punished, is 
branded by every opprobrious epi- 
thet that the English language can 
furnish; but those thousands who 
have been so lavish of this abuse, 
will fly with the greatest eagerness 
in order to behold, and enjoy, and 
feast upon the melancholy sight of 
two brutalised men beating each 
other to death! All this, doubt- 
less, displays great consistency of 
thought and conduct. The lash of 
the negro-driver’s whip inflicts pain, 
and the author of this pain is, to 
be sure, a most egregious brute ; 
but a jaw, or a few ribs broken, an 
eye knocked out, or a decisive peg 
in the stomach, cause no pain: they 
are delightful trifles, calculated for 
the rational and very agreeable a- 
inusement of a great and enlighten- 
ed people! I would not be under- 
stood to convey the slightest appro- 
bation of the cruelties exercised by 
planters over their slaves, or to de- 
fend in any degree the most dis- 
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graceful and unmanly traffic which 
long sullied the character of the 
British nation. For the tyrannical 
use of a power assumed without a 
shadow of right, and contrary to 
every dictate of reason and huma- 
nity, I trust every liberal mind feels 
a just abhorrence. 

A band of idle and Herculean va- 
gabonds are caressed by the rich 
and powerful, and their execrable 
trade is nominally elevated to the 
dignity of a science, while indigent 
merit pines in obscurity and ne- 
glect; and the professors of true 
science are treated with haughty 
indifference, or cutting mortifica- 
tion. To be seen in familiar inter- 
course with such men as Newton 
and Locke, would reflect the most 
insuperable disgrace upon the great 
man who is happy to toll in his cur- 
ricle, or lounge arm in arm with a 

rofessor of the most noble science of 
methodically! A wretch- 
ed mendicant is an object of horror 


- and disgust to the delicate nerves, 


and dender heart of the great man 
who crams and clothes, and lavishes 
money upon one who mutilates and 
kills by rule, and who publicly 
teaches how to perform these admi- 
rable operations upon the most ap- 
proved principles, and according to 
the practice of the first masters ! 
Were these powerful professors 
of mischief (to call them no worse ) 
taught to handle a musket, or to 
wield a sabre, they might be of 
some service to their country ; but 
in their present situation, they are 


of no more use than so many tygers 


or hyenas, whose cruelty and tero- 
city they imitate with success. 
When two men deliberately meet 
with the express purpose of doing 
each other all the bodily injury in 
their power, I would beg leave to 
ask any one of common understand- 
ing, if this is not more criminal 


than the unpremeditated and almost 
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involuntary injury which, im a nice 
ment of sudden passion, a man may 
happen to inflict upon his best 
friend ? 

A starving wretch, whose expir- 
ing wife and children call upon him 
for food, urged to desperation, com- 
mits a robbery, and is punished by 
a terrible and shameful death. Two 
men, without any other motive than 
the entertainment of the public, beat 
each other till one is probably maim- 
ed for life; but this high offence 
against decency, humanity, and re- 
ligion, is not only winked at, but 
even protected and encouraged by 
members of the British Senate! 
Proh pudor! If the essence of 
crime consist in evil intention, most 
certainly deliberate boxing is, to all 
intents and purposes, a crime, and 
one too of no inconsiderable magni- 
tude. 

To the credit of the nation, this 
barbarous custom has not yet got 
footing in Scotland. Indeed, the 
people of this country seem to have 
too much sense and humanity to 
permit the exhibition of spectacles 
so horrible and disgusting. 

Civis. 


4 - province of Buenos Ayres, 

_ which includes the territory 
of Monte Video, contains 170,552 
Spanish inhabitants. Only five places 
are dignified with the name of cities; 
Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, Mal- 
donado, Corrientes, and Santa Fé. 
There are besides twenty townships 5 
the rest are mere villages inhabited 
by Indians or mulattoes, and scat- 
tered houses. 
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The province of Paraguay con- 
tains 97,480 Spanish inhabitants. 
The capital, Assumption, alone as- 
sumes the rank of a city ; there are 
besides four townships; all the rest 
mere villages. 

The building of the city of Buenos 
Ayres wasbegun on the 2d February 
1535; it was destsoyed in 1539; 


but was again peopled in 1580, 


when sixty inhabitants of Paraguay 
came and established themselves in 
the same place as the first founders. 
In 1620, a government and a bishop- 
ric were established there. In 1776, 
the Spanish court appointed a vi- 
ceroy, and at the same time restored 
the royal audience, composed of a 
regent, of five auditors, and of two 
commissaries of government. This 
audience had been founded in 1665, 
and suppressed in 1672. Many offices 
for the finances were created at the 
same time. The harbour of this city 
is formed by along and narrow rivu- 
let, which comes from the interior, 
and which affords every possible 
safety and convenience for unload- 
ing commodities, and even for ca- 
reening vessels, &c. But it has only 
the depth necessary for ships of a 
middling size ; and what is more dis- 
agreeable, the wind must raise the 
water above its ordinary level, be- 
fore these vessels can pass the bar at 
its mouth. The streets are broad, 
straight, and nearly the half of them 
are paved. The city is situated in 
a plain, upon the gravel formed by 
the Rio de la Piata. The cathedral 
is new; and there are besides five 
parishes, two convents of nuns, four 
of monks, and four hospitals for men, 
for women, for foundlings, and for 
orphans. There is a commissary of 
the inquisition, and a college, where 
the same studies are carried on as 
at Assumption. The viceroy resides 
ina fort, which looks down upon 
the river and the city. The popu- 
lation is 40,000 souls. 

Monte Video was foundedin 1724, 


and it began to be peopled in 1726, 
from the inhabitants of the Canary 
isles. The streets are broad, straight, 
but without pavement. It is sur- 
rounded by the sea on all sides, ex- 
cept that of the fort, which has tour 
bastions. New fortifications are 
forming on this side; and the whole 
is surrounded by # rampart strength- 
ened by numerous batteries. — Its 
whole population amounts to 15,000 
souls; almost the half of which are 
without the walls, and even at some 
distance from them. There is a mi- 
litary governor, a marine command- 
ant, a convent of cordeliers, and a 
parish. ‘The harbour becomes every 
day more shallow, and, it is feared, 
may soon be rendered useless. It 
is besides exposed to bad winds, 
which not only swell the sea, but 
likewise make ships ride on their 
anchors, entangle their cables, make 
them strike against each other, and 
sometimes even drive then: ashore, 
because the bottom is a soft mud, 
in which the anchors do not fix, and 
the cables and wood rot. Vessels 
too camot come out of this port so 
readily as could be desired; and 
though there is depth sufficient for 
frigates and even ships of war, they 
are obliged to water at a little dis- 
tance from the harbour. 

Assumption is the capital of Pa- 
raguay. Jt was first built in 1558, 
upon the eastern bank of the river 
of Paraguay. It was thie capital of 
the Spanish empire in these coun- 
tries till, in 1620, another govern- 
ment and another bishopric were es- 
tablished at Buenos Ayres. The 
soil is sandy; the strects winding, 
and of unequal breadth. ‘There 1s 
a cathedral, two parishes, anda po- 
sulation of 7,088 souls. There are 
also three convents, &@ Cominissary of 
the Inquisition, and a college m 
which are taught the first elements 
of literature, grammar, philosophy, 
and theology. 


The Spaniards, who inhabit the 
government 
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government of Buenos Ayres, pro- 
ceed rather from the continual re- 
cruits that come from Europe, than 
from mixture with the Indians, who, 
in this country, were always ‘ew; 
and who for that reason, speak Spa- 
nish. On the contrary, the Spaniards 
of Paraguay and their neighbours, 
the habitants of the district of 
Corrientes, are derived rather from 
the mixture of their fathers with the 
Indian women ; they theretore speak 
Guarany, and it is only by well in- 
formed persons that Spanish is un- 
derstood. 

The Spaniards of all these coun- 
tries think themseives of a class very 
superior to the Indians, the negroes, 
and the people of coiour, but there 
reigns between these same Spaniards 
the most perfect equality, without 
distinction of nobles or plebeians. 
No fiets, or entails, or majorats are 
known among them; all the distinc- 
tion which exists is purely personal, 
and is derived only trom the exercise 
of public functions, trom the great- 
er or smaller amount of fortunes, or 
the reputation of talents or pro- 
bity. It is true, that some among 
them boast of being descended from 
the conquerors of America, from 
chiets, or even from simple Spa- 
niards; but thev are not therefore 
the more respected; and when op- 
portunity ofiers, they marry any 
woman who has money, without en- 
quiring what she was before. Such 
an idea have they of their equality 
that, I believe, if the king should 
grant letters of nobility to any pri- 
vate individuals, no one would re- 
gard then as noble, and they would 
obtain on that ground neither dis- 
tinctions nor services. At Lima, 
Castilian titles have been bestowed, 

barons, counts, marquisses, or 

ukes.) [am ignorant what degree 
of consideration is enjoyed by these 
nobles ; but if they obtain any, they 
perhaps owe it only to their wealth. 
The same principle of equality cau- 
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ses that, in the cities, no white wil! 
serve another; and the viceroy him- 
self cannot find a Spanish coachman 
or lacquey ; every one therefore uses 
negroes, people of colour, or In- 
dians. 

As the Spaniards differ much from 
each other, I shall speak first of the 
citizens, or inhabitants of Buenos 
Ayres, Monte Video, Maldonado, 
Assumption, Corrientes, and Santa 
Fe, which may be considered as the 
only Spanish cities in the country. 
In tact, though there are some town- 
ships and parishes besides, their in- 
habitants are not united in a single 
place, as in Spain, but much dis- 
persed over the country, in insulated 
and very distant houses; so that 
there is commonly found close to 
the church only the curate, a con- 
stuble, a merchant or grocer, and an 
innkeeper. Even when some of the 
parishioners build a house in the 
town, it serves them only for the 
days when they go to mass, or to 
some ecclesiastical festival, after 
which they return to the houses 
which they have in the country. 

The cities which I have mention- 
ed, contain perhaps as many Spa- 
niards as all the rest of the coun- 
try; which, in my opinion, is a very 
hurtful custom, to which their rulers 
pay no attention. In fact, it is clear 
that cities engender and propagate 
all vices, the corruption of manners, 
and that species of estrangement, or 
more properly speaking, of decided 
aversion, which the Creoles or child- 
ren of negroes born in America, 
have for Europeans and the Spanish 
monarchy. ‘This aversion is such, 
that 1 have often seen it reign be- 
tween the child and the father, and 
between the husband and the wife, 
when the one is European and the 
ether American. But I have not 
observed it among the inhabitants 
of the country. Those particularly 
distinguished by this aversion are 
the advocates, bankrupts, and all the 
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most lazy, incapable, and vicious: 
besides, the cities deprive the fields 
of hands which the latter need ex- 
tremely, and which form the true 
wealth of a country. The evil would 
not be so great, if there were 
manufactures, but they are abso- 
lutely unknown, and most of the 
inhabitants owe the means of sub- 


sistence only to the low price of 


flesh, and to the ease with which 
they can live wiihout labour. 

I estimate the revenne of the 
Bishop of Paraguay at fully six thou- 
sand piastres annually. Although 
such a revenue renders him the rich- 
est man of the country, the king 
gives him !838 piastres and two 
reals out of the treasury of Potosi, 
because that of Paraguay is insutt- 
cient to pay one-third of the persons 
employed. The chapter of the ca- 
thedral is composed of a Dean, of 
three dignitaries, and two canons. 
The revenues of all the curates cer- 
tainly do not excced what is neces- 
sary. In 1793, the total number of 
ecclesiastics in the country amount- 
ed to 134; but there were besides 
110 monks. 

This country was conquered at 
the expence of those by whom the 
enterprise was undertaken ; and they 
were promised only a salary of 2000 
ducats, in case their conquest should 
yield that sum: in the opposite case, 
the treasury promised nothing. 
These leaders were accompanied by 
two or three other persons charged 
with the recovery of the monies or 
duties belonging to the king, with- 
out any other appointment than a 
per centage. In 1620, they divided 
the country, and established at 
Buenos Ayres a governor, with three 
officers of finance under him; and 
another governor for Paraguay, with 
another lieutenant for the finances. 
Such was the state of things till 
1776, when a viceroy was fixed at 
Buenos Ayres, with a salary of 
40,000 piastres. So many tribunals 


were then erected, officers were so 
multiplied on all sides, that it would 
be impossible for me to count them. 
In Paraguay, the salary ot the go- 
vernor was only doubled, and two 
royal officers were established for 
the finances, who had lodging, two 
thousand piastres per annum, and 
many employed under them ; so that 
the whole revenue of the province is 
insulicient to pay a third of the ex- 
pences. There are besides a ereat 
number of persons who receiv. ap- 
polntments and tlie reversion of pla- 
ces, and a swarm of supernumer: ries 
who serve in the offices with the 
hope that their labour may obtain 
them an employment. How ad- 
mirable was the simplicity of that 
period, when four or six men sutfi- 
ced for all! and how great an evil 
is it, to employ for this purpose so 
many men, whose labour is lost to 
the public prosperity, In fact, not- 
withstanding all this shew, it is im- 
possible for the minister or any one, 
to know, whether or not this vice- 
royalty produces any thing to the 
public treasury, because throughout 
its whole extent, there is scarcely a 
treasury oran administration, which 
has not become bankrupt. A great 
number have not given in their ac- 
counts, and those presented, have 
not been examined. 

Searcely are the Spaniards born, 
when they are given up to mulatto, 
negro, and Indian nurses, who com- 
monly take care of them til they 
are upwards of six. During all this 
time, the child can see nothing, 
which deserves to be imitated. Add 
to this a bad principle received in 
this country as well as in Spain, 
that nobility and generosity consist 
in destroying and doing nothing; 
repugnance for labour, which is 
stronger in America than any where 
else, strengthens this inclination in 
children. Imbued with these prin- 
ciples, and with the idea of equality, 
the children even of a simple sailor 
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disdain every species of labour, and 
think it beneath them to follow the 
profession of their fathers. They 
rather chuse to become monks, 
priests, advocates, or merchants; 
and many even decline this last pro- 
fession, as too laborious. They 
are very-much flattered by ob- 
taining employments, which how- 
ever they pretend to disdain, and 
express little gratitude to those who 

rocure them ; but the truth is, they 
are fatigued by the efforts necessary 
to ebtain them. ‘Those who go into 
Europe, (their number is inconsider- 
able, ) and who see themselves there 
obliged to submit to pay attentions 


unknown among themselves, and to_ 


acknowledge a political hierarchy, 
return always to America, execrat- 
ing what they have seen in the other 
continent. Their country, it is true, 
affords them liberty, equality, the 
facility of subsisting almost without 
labour, and even many modes of 
gaining money. They are not re- 
strained by laws, which are destitute 
of vigour, and allow every one to do 
what he pleases. They are not 
troubled with taxes, of which there 
are almost none; the ouly disagree- 
able circumstance they are exposed 


to is the necessity of having only 


Indians and slaves for domestics, 
and sometimes too the intrigues and 
passions of their chief. Did they 
reflect, they would love a govern- 
ment so complaisant and so mild, 
which leaves them in the undisturbed 
possession of their present condi- 
tion. 

Their principal vices are, the pas- 
sion for women; a rage for play ; 
and among the lower ranks, drunk- 
enness. But, in y opinion, they 
have an acute and sound under- 
standing ; which I believe is the case 
with all the indolent races, produced 
by mixture with each other. If 
they had the same opportunity of 
study as in Europe, and bestowed 
the same application, I have no 
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doubt that they would surpass us, 
At Buenos Ayres and in Paraguay, 
they are taught Latin grammar, pe- 
ripatetic philosophy, theology of the 
Thomists, and perhaps a little canon 
law. The arts and employments are 
confined to those.that are indispen- 
sably necessary, and are exercised 
only by some poor Spaniard come 
from Europe, or by people of colour. 
The women of em Ayres, of 
Monte Video, and of Maldonado, do 
not like to spin wool or cotton; but 
in the other cities this sex is em- 
ployed in spinning. The dresses, 
manners, and customs are, in gene- 
ral, the same as in Spain; but, at 
Buenos Ayres and at Monte Video, 


‘which are the most wealthy and con- 


siderable cities, the luxury is great- 
er, the furniture more copious, and 
the lodging better. The houses in 
general are only a single story, and 
agriculture has made no progress. 
All the streets are broad and 
straight, excepting those of As- 
Sumption. 

We proceed now to consider the 
shepherds, who form the greater 
part ef the inhabitants of the coun- 
try. The Spaniards, who have em- 
braced that employment, have, b 
the mode of lite to which it led, 
been reduced almost to the state of 
Indian savages. 

These shepherds are employed in 
keeping 12 millions of oxen, 3 mil- 
lions of horses, with a very consider- 
able number of sheep. Such, ac- 
cording to my estimate, is the num- 
ber of domestic herds in these coun- 
tries. The government of Paraguay 
contains the sixth part, and that of 
Buenos Ayres the rest. I do not 
comprehend in this enumeration the 
2 millions ef wild oxen, which I 
reckon there may be in this coun- 
try, nor the innumerable wild horses 
which it contains. All the domestic 
herds are divided into as many par- 
ticular herds as there are propric- 
tors. A pasturage which is only four 
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a or five leagues square in extent, is friends never fail to render this ser- 

De- looked upon, in Paraguay, us ordi- vice to the deceased. But as some 

the nary; In Buenos Ayres, as inconsi- of them are very distant from the 

on derable. In the interior of these churches, they commonly allow the 

are ; possessions the habitation of the dead bodies to putrify in the fields, ef 

i shepherd is fixed; but scarcely any after having covered them = with 

od : have doors, the want of which is stones and branches, without bury- By! 

me , supplied by ox hides, which are ing them; and when only the bones Sib 

ur. . fixed at the approach of night. remain, they carry them to the cu- Git 

of T hese people never accompany rate, that he may give them sepul-| wet 

de ; their Hlocks to the fields; their only ture. Others separate the flesh with ae 

2 care is to go out once a week, fol- a knife, and, having buried it, take 

sine | lowed by some dogs, to make a cir- the bones to the curate. If the dis- Daal 

es, cuit of their ossessions, Crying a- tance does not exceed 20 leagues, 

as loud, and at full gallop. Then all they dress the dead person as if he Ap 

at the herds, who are feeding at liber- were alive ; they place him on horse- a! 

20, ty, run and unite in an open place back, with his feet in the suirrups, aye 

a marked out, called the rodeo: they and keep him steady by two staffs ate 

ate ure kept there for some time, after fixed, in the form of a St Andrew’s ae 

nd Which they are left at liberty to re- cross; so that spectators would sup- ary, 

n turn to pasture. The object of this pose him alive: thus they carry him ae 

ol operation is, to deter these animals to the curate. abe 

- from leaving the lands of the pro- Scarcely is a child eight days old, She 

oa ; prictor; and, in this view, they fol- when his father or brother take him 3k 

= low a similar plan with their herds — in their arms, and lead him on horse- li 
of horses, whom they assemble from back over the fields, till he begins Bly 

” time to time, not in the rodeo, but to cry, and then they bring him to AG 

wn ; in their farm yard. rhey employ his mother, who giyes him: suck, th 

ses themselves the rest of the week in These rides are often repeated till 

is taming their animals, or in some the child is able to mount by him- 

b other little employment; but they sell such horses as are old and tame. 

¥ spend most of their time in idle- It is thus he is educated; and as he 

| F ness. never hears a clock sound, and sees 

” As these shepherds are four, no rule nor measure prescribed up- 

ten, and sometimes thirty leagues on any subject; as his eyes perceive 

2. from each other, the chapels are only lakes, rivers, deserts, and a 

wad very distant ; of consequence, they few naked and wandering men pur- 

wi go seldom or never to mass. They suing bulls and wild beasts, he be- 3 

~ often baptise their children them- comes accustomed to the same mode € 

“id selves, and even delay that cere- of life, and to independence : he ' 

cs mony till their marriage, when it is has no rule nor calculation in any ay 

x | required. I have often been myself thing; he does not love the society oe 

¥ asked to baptise their children, of people whom he knows not; and whi 

e whom they shewed to me, gallop- the love of country is almost entire~ Ba 

I iq ing on horseback upon the plain. ly unknown to him; he reckons for 1 
, When they go to mass, they com- nothing modesty, decency, and the a 

al monly hear it on horseback, out of conventences of life: he has no in- 4 

a the church, the door of which is struction, and does not know even / 

opened for the purpose. They have to obey. Accustomed his 

«i all a violent desire to be buried in fancy to slaughter animals, it ap- 

wil f holy ground, and the relations and pears to him quite natural to do the 
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same to a man, often even without 
any particular motive, but always 


coolly, and without anger, because _ 


that passion is unknown in these 
deserts, where there are few occa- 
sions capable of exciting it. In fact, 
numerous societies alone can excite 
and nourish this passion. 


In general, these shepherds are- 


very robust, and little subject to 
sickness, particularly the metics, 
from a Spaniard and an Indian: ac- 
cordingly, they never complain, 
when by chance they are sick, nor 
even in their greatest pains. They 
set 'ittle value on life, and death is 
indiferent to them. I have seen 


them go to punishment coolly, and 


without any demonstration of sensi- 
bility. Ihave seen others, at the 
very moment when they had receiv- 
ed mortal wounds with a poignard, 
utter no complaint, but merely say, 
‘ This man has done for me.’ If, in 
their last moments, delirium makes 
them utter a few words, it is mere- 
iy to name their favourite horse, 
not regretting him, but merely men- 
tioning his good qualities. When I 
was in these plains, it happened that 
a mulatto, angry at some discourses 
which a metic had held in His ab- 
sence, went in search of him, and 
having found him sitting on his hams 
at breakfast, said to him, without a- 
lighting, ‘ Friend, I am angry with 
* you, and am come to kill you.’ 
The metic did not stir, but asked 
him, ‘ Why? ’—and they continued 
to discuss the subject in a phlegma- 
tic manner, and without elevating 
their voice, till the mulatto alighted, 
and killed the metic. Twelve other 
inhabitants of the country were pre- 
sent; but, according to their invari- 
able custom, no one took any share 
in the dispute. There is no example 
of any one ofiering himself as medi- 
ator in their quarrels, or stopping 


and seizing an offender; and they 


regard all these matters with as 
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much indifference as every thing 
else. 

These shepherds, brought up in 
a desert, with almost no communi- 
cation, scarcely know friendship, 
and are consequently inclined to 
distrust and artifice; hence it hap- 
pens, that when they play at cards, 
for which they have a violent pas- 
sion, they sit commonly on their 
hams, holding under their feet the 
bridle of their horse, for fear of its 
going away; frequently even they 
have beside them their poignard or 
their knife fixed in the ground, to 
kill him who plays with them, in 
case they perceive any tricking: for 
upon this article they are very know- 
ing, and do not pique themselves 
upon fair play. They stake, in an 
instant, all that they possess, al- 
ways with perfect coolness. When 
they have lost all their money, they 
stake their shirt, provided it is of 
any value, and in that case the 
gainer gives his to the loser, because 
no one has two. 

These shepherds have a natural 
propensity to steal horses, or little 
matters; but they never make con- 
siderable thetts. They like also to 
slay wild animals, and even oxen, 
without necessity. They have much 
repugnance to all occupations which 
they cannot manage on horseback, 
gallopping. They do not know what 
it is to walk, and never do so with- 
out repugnance and difficulty, though 
it should be only to cross the street. 
When they meet at a house of en- 
tertainment, or any where else, they 
always remain on horseback, though 
the conversation lasts several hours. 
When they go to fishing, they are 
always on horseback, even while 
casting and pulling up the net. 
When drawing out of a well, they 
fix the rope to their horse, and make 
him raise it without alighting. It 
they want mortar, were it only what 


could be contained in a hat, they 
get 
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wet it kneaded by their horses, by 
dint of making them go and return 
upon it, without ever dismounting. 
In short, whatever they do, it is on 
horseback. 

Besides the shepherds, there are 
in these plains many men who ab- 
solutely will neither work, nor serve 
others, On any account, or at any 
price. [ have met many of them al- 
most naked, and when I asked them 
if they would come to my service, 


to take care of my korses, or for 


any other purpose, they answered, 
with the greatest coolness in the 
world,—* lo also looking out for 
‘some one to serve me, will you do 
‘it??—-* Have you any thing to pay 
‘me with?’ replied IL.—* Not an o- 
‘bole,’ replied he; ¢ but I wished 
‘to see if, by chance, you were Cis- 
‘ posed to serve me gratis.’ These 
men are almost all robbers, and carry 
off even women. They drag them 
into the heart of desert woods, where 
they build a little hut, and feed them 
with the flesh of wild oxen, who 
are found in the neighbourhood. 
When the household is tound abso- 
lutely without clothing, or when 
they are pressed by any other urg- 
ent want, the man sets out alone, 
and carries off horses from the Span- 
ish pastures; he sells them in Brazil, 
and brings back what he needs. I 
have discovered and arrested many 
of these robbers, and have recover- 
ed the women whom they had car- 
ried off One of these women, a 
Spaniard, young and handsome, who 
had lived for ten years with ths 
kind of people, refused to return to 
her parents, and allowed me with 
difficulty to carry her back to the 
—— roof. She told me that she 

ad been carried off by one named 
Cuenca, who was slain by another ; 
that the latter was slain by a third, 
and he by a fourth, who was her 
Jast husband. She never pronounc- 
ed the name of this Cuenca without 
weeping, and without telling me that 
he was the first man in world. 
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The commerce of Buenos Ayres 
Was formerly subjected te many re- 
straints; but every species of trade 
has of late been permitted, on the 
saine footing as in other Soanish 
provinces. The following table pre- 
sents a state of the maritime come 
merce of aU) the ports wh the river 
La Plata, on an average of the five 
last years of peace, which elapsed 
during my residence in the country. 
The prices are fixed atter the cus- 
tomhouse rates of these colonies. 
In comparing the import with the 
export, we see that the latter gives 
an excess of 1,908,427 piastres, 
which appears to shew, either that 
the rate is too low for the imported 
articles, or that many goods are in- 
troduced by contraband. 
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The value is in piastres and reals. 

Of the commodities, the value of 
758,117 piastres consists of un- 
dressed ox hides; horse hides a- 
inount to 15,000, and fine skins to 
26,000; other products of cattle a- 
bout 50,000 piastres ; Vicuna wool, 
18,000; all the other articles not 
quite 20,000. 

The imports from the Havanna 
amount to 36,344 piastres: exports, 
71,563. Imports from Lima, 25,045 
piastres: exports, 22,454. 


The negroes imported into Buey 
nos Ayres amount to !,338; their 
value, with other articles from Afri- 
ca, 313,417 piastres Commodities 
exported to Africa, 133,014. 


The Road of Lift, a Vision; writ 
ten by the late Colin Maclaurin, 
Professor if Mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh, Author 
of celeb.ated Works on Flucious, 
Algebra, Newton’s Discoveries, 
From MS. in the possession of 
Miss Maclaurin. 


ia is not very surprising that they 
who have a journey to make 
through a rude and woody country, 
full of difficult and dangerous steps, 
are fond of getting a view of it 
tfromsome convenientsuminit, where 
they may mark the right road, and 
the various paths that lead out of 
it. We find, too, such as are to 
sail through foul seas, full of rocks 
and banks, that, though concealed 
from the eye, prove fatal to passen- 
gers, have recourse to charts and 
descriptions made by such as have 
studied these coasts. I contess that 
I would love, after the same man- 
ner, to take some views of lite be- 
fore L be far advaneed in my way, 
and to consult the accounts of the 
geographers of this sort who 
have best marked out the safe road. 
I believe that our course is not so 
plainly pointed out to us as to make 
this duty useless ; but that, by care 
and pains, we may not only shun 
much bad travelling, but may gam 
some fine prospects and other plea- 
sures on our way. Thus I was one 
night thinking how happy I would 
be if I could see the various pur- 
suits of men, their end and advan- 
tage, at one. view, as plainly as I 
have seen, from the top of a hill, 
many different ways, and all ending 
in a different manner,—till I fell 
asleep, full of these thoughts, and 
was led into the following dream: 
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1 was no sooner asleep, but I 
found myself at the foot of a hill, 
in a very thick wood, cut into a 
great many different paths, fenced 
with hedges that could not be got 
over. The road led into a spacious 
plain, that extended, I know not 
how far, under us. I had some 
views of it through the branches of 
the trees, and could easily enough 
discern the wood did reach but a 
little into the plain, of which I could 
discover little more but that it was 
unbounded. I would willingly have 
climbed the hill again, to survey 
the wood and the plain, that I might 
know which way I should take of 
the many roads which, when J had 
advanced but a little, divided so 
much, that I was in the greatest 
perplexity. But there was no ‘get- 
ting back. On hoth sides of the 
Way there was plenty of little bays, 
which my companions were very 
busy in gathering, and seemed very 
much pleased with. These, I was 
told, grew only about half way in- 
to the wood ; they were very bloom- 
ing, and agreeable to the eye, but 
withered very soon after they were 
plucked. I found some amusement 
in being as busy as my companions, 
playing with these flowers, till I ob- 
served some charts of the wood, 
with accounts of the roads upon 
them, that had been put up by some 
that had gone before, for the bene- 
fit of passengers; but these gave so 
different accounts, and disagreed so 
much, that I could not yet tell how 
to know the best road. Many of 
my companions run wherever they 
saw the most blooming and luxuri- 
ant flowers, or as the odours of the 
banks invited them ; but they atter- 
wards had reason to repent their 
precipitancy. Even many who did 
consult the descriptions of the coun- 
try, were deceived by them, and 
led into an ill choice, after great 
study and pains. 

_ Jn this perplexity, we were re- 


ferred by some to the directions that 
we found in inscriptions writ on pil- 
lars of white marble, of the Doric 
order; one of which stood opposite 
to each path that crossed the road, 
and gave accounts of the way, and 
the end of it. We were told that 
they had been set up by the care of 
some who had conversed with the 
inhabitants of the great plain on the 
other side the wall, by order of the 
king of the country, who had caus- 
ed show them the whole disposition 
of the wood. Some curious figures 
were wrought on the pedestals of 
the pillars: on one was represented 
a person ina roval habit, planting 
the wood, and dividing it into va- 
rious enclosures ; on another was a 
view of the same wood all on fire; 
but the finest were some represent- 
ations of the plain country beyond 
the wood; it seemed very populous, 
and so beautitul, that some, forget- 
ting their way, spent all their time 
in viewing these glorious paintings 
as they passed. They were said to 
have a wonderful virtue in strength- 
ening the eyes, so as to make those 
who often viewed them see much 
farther then their Companions into 
the wood before them, and the plain 
beyond it. Their neighbours, who 
could not perceive what they saw, 
looked on them as entlrusiasts, and 
ofien made them their sport, per- 
suading themselves that there was 
no such plain, and that the wood 
was unbounded; whilst the others 
seemed cheerful with the hopes of 
great honours they expected when 
they got into the plain, which they 
knew to be near. 

Before this time, we met with 
many fruit-trees, which we could 
easily reach at over the hedge; the 
road grew wider, and the scenes 
more exquisite. I observed, a little 
before me, an enclosure, that, in 
beauty, seemed to excel very far 
all L saw in the wood: I could hear 


nothing from it but the mixed me- 
lody 
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lody of all the birds that seemed to 
meet there in pairs, with all their 
variety of notes; the ground seem- 
ed one bed of the sweetest fiowers ; 
the hedges one bush of roses; and 
the fruit the fairest in the wood, 
There were several passages into 
this charming place: that which 
seenied to me the straightest and 
best way, was by the alley of friend- 
ship. When I had gone into it, I 
thought it the most delightful place 
IT had met with in my way: I tound 
all that were in it pleased ; the fruits 
seemed immortal; and, of all inthe 
wood, might be eat in greatest plen- 
ty with safety, for they never cloy- 
ed, but, by a strange virtue, seem- 
ed the sweeter the more you tasted 
of them; and gave the best nou- 
rishment of any in the walks. All 
were proud to adorn themselves 
with the flowers, which were the 
finest 1 had seen: they were not so 
tuscious as those we found in the 
next enclosure, but they were less 
heady; they were so lasting, that 
none decayed with me that I pluck- 
ed in the wood. When I had en- 
joyed myself plentifully here, I 
went on into the next enclosure, 
which, for its beauty, was distin- 
guished above all in the wood. On 
each side of the walk stood a pillar 
of the Corinthian order, of Parian 
marble, supporting a noble arch, 
whose decorations were exquisite. 
On the basso relievo we found De- 
sire ready to fly, with wings on her 
shoulder, that seemed already in 
ynotion. On the other, Content, 
with a:smiling, sedate countenance ; 
and, at a distance, the plains of Ar- 
cadia, with shepherds and shepherd- 
esses tending their flocks, and play- 
ing on their reeds, on the bolle of 
the river Alpheus, that seemed, 
with the flocks and herds, to listen 
to their music. 

This enclosure consisted of five 
divisions, which began pretty like 


way, paid their adoration. 


by the late Professor Maclaurin, 


each other, but separated very far 
afterwards. ‘The farthest on the 
left hand surprised me, it seemed 
so different from all the rest. The 
trees bore no fruit. and scarce had 
any leaves; the flowers seemed all 
dying; there was nothing to be 
heard but groans, instead of the 
sighs of lovers; and every thing 
spoke this to be the region of de- 
spair. Atthe entry was the statue 
of Hermione, with all the gesture 
of one mad with despair for the 
contemptof Pyrrhus, who had slight- 
ed her: on the pedestal, I thought 
I saw the promontory of Leucadia, 
where Sappho and many others 
threw themselves over into the sea, 
to end their despair. 

I knew the next division by the 
statue of Venus, which stood at the 
entry expressing on the pedestal all 
the revellings of Tiberiusand Herod’s 
court; on the other side was repre- 
sented the sword of the insatiable 
Messalina, and that of Cleopatra 
with Mark Anthony leaving the 
world ingloriously to Octavius. The 
first part of this walk was the most 
alluring of any, the fruits were most 
charming to the eye, but had a poi- 
son in them, which, though not mor- 
tal, sometime brought anguish be- 
yond expression. After some inter- 

val the air tainted the fruits all cor- 
rupt, the flowers emitied poisonous 
exhalation, and were full of serpents 
of every malignant sort, and this 
fair enclosure ended in misery and 
horror. hither some of the most 
flourishing of my company ran as to 
a paradise, and gave themselves up 
to unbounded pleasure in it, being 
unacquainted with that unhappy 
path, it ended in severest pain. At 
the entry of the third stood a statue 
of the blind god Plutus ; the God of 
riches, to whom all who passed this 
The 
statue, however, of this Greek Grod 
was after a modern manner, the pe- 
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destal was adorned with coronets of 
various sorts; in one it was repre- 
sented full length; amongst other 
things of show and pageantry, some 
fine coaches admirably gilt, with nu- 
merous attendants of footmen, bear- 
ing some personages, whose proper 
appearance could not be perceived, 
because of the glaring of every thing 
about them. On the reverse was 
represented the history of Cleona ; 
the soil of this division was very 
barren, and the appearance of the 
whole of it very unlike the rest of 
this charming region. The fruits of 
the trees, (which more resembled 
those of other parts than those of 
love, were insipid) and farther in 
the walk, appeared nething but 
thorns and brambles. This walk 
lay ina straight line from that of 
Avarice, which I was told was the 
most barren walk in the wood, the 
trees bearing apples that were really 
of gold, which the passengers ga- 
thered with wonderful assiduity, 
and kept with the greatest care to 
please their eyes, only they would 
exchange none of them for the 
fruits of other walks, though they 
starved from want of nourishment, 
so that they were both pitied and 
envied, being the richest, and at the 
same time the poorest in the wood. 
In this enclosure, as well as it the 
former, little Cupids climbed the 
trees and distributed the fruits, and 
in this they were a kind of mer- 
chants, and gave the most to the 
highest bidder. 

The fourth inclosure owed all its 
beauty to art, the flowers and trees 
had almost all their beauty from 
their situation, shape, or some art- 
ful circumstances that took with a 
great many ; the flowers were dis- 
posed into a variety of nice and fan- 
tastical figures, and the trees cut in- 
to pyramids, and sometimes into 
beaus and belles. Instead of an an- 
cient statue to crown the walk, I 
found an airy French coquette, 


whose fan seemed to flutter in her 
hand, and her eyes to be in perpetual 
motion; she had a smile on one 
cheek, anda posture of the head 
that discovered the levity of her 
mind. The pedestal of the statue 
represented all the labours of the 
toilet. [ observed that these whe 


were most exactly careful of their 


dress, were most taken with the 
finery of the place, and they had 
reason, for thev were most taken 


notice of in the inclosure by the Cus 


pids, who always gave them most 
hberally of the friits as long as their 
clothes were new and fine; and 
therefore it was the chief care of all 
there to keep their clothes and con- 
ceal their blemishes, for none were 
ever allowed above one suit. Yet 
to their great mortification their 
clothes wore very fast, and their 
grief came on, for however distin- 
guished they had been, they then 
were neglected; some were very 
cunning in mending their clothes, 
and patching and dressing them, 
and for some time beguilcd the Cu- 
pids that were almost bling; but if 
their frauds came to be found out, 
they were for ever alter neglected 
and laughed at. They ail valued 
themselves here by their clothes, 
their whole conversation, their com- 
pliments, their disputes, were about 
them, so that the end of them all 
could not be but shame and pain, 
The walk soon tired them that chose 
it, they were very liable to a sickness 
of appetite and irregularity in their 
relish or taste, which often alfect- 


ed the contrary things, and ma.’ 
them seck variety, which in this 
walk they could not find, all being 
corrupted by too much art, whic 
choaked many trees, and made many 
of them that grew bear only sour 
and unwholesome fruit. 

The fifth inclosure consisted of 
evergreen, which, like the orange 
tree, bore flowers, fruits, and loaves 
all at once: their brouches were 
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loaded with the ripest and best 
fruits. At the entry on one large 
pedestal stood an amiable group of 
figures, which I found to represent 
the most celebrated Roman ladies. 
Round the pedestal their various 
histories were represented as the 
death of Paetus and Arria; she, 
giving a 7 out of one hand ta 
her husband, was plunging a dagger 
with the other into her breast; also 
the death of chaste Lucretia, and 
Portia sticking a knite into her 
thigh. Qn other sides were repre- 
sented the histories of ladies of other 
countries, who had given proof that 
their strong love was built on virtue 
and reason; one side was full of the 
histories of virtuous dames whose 
names I couldnotlearn, only Bimene, 
who flourished above the rest, who 
saved her country from the usurpa- 
tion of her own husband. This in- 
closure seemed to be more and more 
beautiful the farther you looked into _ 
it, though it was often contrarywise in 
the rest ; there was no coming at this 
inclosure without first going through 
the alley of Friendship, of which it 
seemed to be a continuation, and as 
they were both very strait, the rest 
extended to the border of the wood, 
if not farther. All the fruits that 
the alley cowd afford were also 
found here, though mixed with 
others peculiar to this region of the 
wood, that gave them a most deli- 
cate relish. Beyond the groups of 
ficures, there were two most charm- 
ing figures within the inclosure, or 
on each side, that seemed to repre- 
sent two lovely deities, the one was 
Faith, she had her hand on her heart, 
and looked serene and fixed; the 
other was Innocence, im a thin, al- 
most transparent robe, which shew- 
ed her skin to be:spotless, with her 
hair Howing loose after the manner 
of a shepherdess. A great many 
statues adorned the farther parts of 
the walk, which I had not time to 
view. The Cupids who distributed 


the fruits and plucked them off the 
woods, were not blind, as they al- 
most were in the other inclosures, 
but gave to persons variously ac- 
cording as they had more or less sa- 
crificed to Pallas and Diana and the 
Graces, as well as to love; for these 
deities were guardians of the place, 
and none but their votary were ad- 
mitted. ‘The fruits peculiar to this 
place were presented to none but 
such as had paid their devotions to 
Hymen, but the flowers were given 
to all, as small allays of pain to 
their transports of pleasure, and from 
those to these the transitions were 
very gradual. He could not per- 
ceive any access to the third with- 
out passing through the second, 
which gradually prepared the tra- 
vellers for that wonderous region. 
The goddess was not willing to be 
seen at once, and,would be courted 
and sought after for some time in 
this mixed state, which gave a relisit 
no doubt to joys reserved to the 
other. 

The road which the old man pre- 
scribed to us seemed to sonie to 
continue too long, and to the more 
painful part of this inclosure; and 
tue directions of his sister being 
still more disagreeable, many of our 
fellow travellers left our read, and 
sought the most blooming parts at 
once without minding how they 
came to them, and how they broke 
over all the partitions set up in the 
field. As soon as they were with- 
out these, they were accosted by 
beautiful gymphs, who, under the 
appearance of sylphs, concealed the 
malice and mischievous inclination 
of furies; these they took for the 
goddess herself, and upon 
yielding to them, thought them- 
selves possessed of all her charm, 
and for ever happy; but when te- 
tigued with pleasures of a dull and 
deadening kind, they Jay secure 1 
sleep, these deserted them to tind 
new lovers, and left them when they 
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awoke disconsolate and dejected. 
They sometimes were so happy, as 
atter much pains and trouble to re- 
cover their way again, but often 


were made to end in the region of 


pain after many wanderings, en- 
deavouring in yain to find the way. 
It was remarkable that there were 
none of the syrens but bad assumed 
the figure, and imitated the dress of 
some of the maids that were guides 
to the way to felicity, and attendants 
of the goddess, 

This region was divided into six 
remarkable fields, by some rivulets 
that flowed betwixt them; each of 
these bordered on the region of pain, 
and felt the bad effects of such neigh- 
bourhood; they stretched out to- 
wards that of pleasure, but some 
much more than others. The low- 
est of all these plains, which also 


most bordered with the region of 


pain, was remarkable for its luscious 
and cloying fruits, that oppressed 
and dulled the spirits, yet eagerly 
sought after as the desire returned, 
but then they were as soon loathed. 
The view of the region of pain en- 
croaching so much upon our epi- 
cures, could scarce allow them to 
think they were in possession of the 
goddess Felicity; but they could 
not think of the fatigue of climbing 
to the higher countrics ; even the 
fear of pain and sorrow so near, 
and the perpetual concern lest they 
should be yee of their enjoy- 
ments, could not excite them to ad- 
vanee higher. 

The next had an easy passage to 
this, as that is from riches to luxury ; 


they were pleased with the taste of 


such things whose value they knew 
not, and which they could not use. 
What was made for taste, they wor- 
shipped; and though they might 
have had fruit from the other inclo- 
sures of good taste, for the product 
of theirs, they would not diminish 
their beloved heap. 
eVovember 1811. 
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The third was a hill of several 
tops, most of which had terrible 
precipices down trom them into the 
region of pain, over which some 
were ever tumbling, that had with 
great pain attained the height. For 
the nature of the place could not 
allow them any ease or accommo- 
dation ow its summit; and while 
their whole care was to overlook 
the country, and shew their elevat- 
ed situation to every body, they had 
too little regard to their own secu- 
rity. Nor was it at all uncommon 
to see them. throw over their neigh- 
bours, to make way for themselves, 
and at great pains to hinder the as- 
cent ot others, lest they might be 
dispossessed themselves. Many that 
could not gain near the summit, 
threw themselves headlong, pining 
with malice at the exalted station 
of others, and gave themselves up 
to the severest pains that waited 
them in the plains below. It was 
not a small trouble to those who 
had Jived on these heights, that in 
time they were unable to  satisty 
themselves with any thing below 
the hijshest tops, wherever they al- 
terwards went, which bred no small 
uneasiness to them. 

The fourth was the fullest of all; 
here they sacrificed to the Moon, 
because of her constantly changing 
her aspect. Variety was the only 
decoration of the place, and sought 
Ly ail that resorted here; the best 
fruits, even those brought from the 
regions nearest to the seats of hap- 
ypiness, were not liked here Jong, it 
immediately they had not a relish 
given them by eating worse. All 
their pleasures were languid and 
faint, trom the perpetual Jassitudes 
they were at such pains to relieve. 
Their art and study seemed to be 
rather to get an appetite to their 
pleasures, than pleasures to theit 
appetite: inconstancy was theirmax- 
im and glory here, by which — 
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they said, they were more happy 
than any imagined ve we could 
feign could make us. Here was no 
quiet, nor rest; no friendship, nor 
love; no truth, nor certainty; no 
virtue, generosity, or greatness of 
soul; yet they still sought for joy 
here, because they had something 
from every place ; valued their seats 
as the centre and chief of all the 
region; and looking no farther than 
this inclosure, confidently enough 
asserted this was the habitation of 
the goddess that all were so earnest 
in the pursuit of. 

The fifth was on a pretty rising 
ground, from whence the view of 


this region, and the others adjacent, 


was more plain than from any of 
the rest. Here they very much 
disputed of the situation of the 
country, the roads that every where 
crossed at their ends, and the dan- 
gers that were to be met with in 
them; all that were here pretended 
to be great followers of the old man 
our guide, and with great pains en- 
deavoured to explain his dictates. 
In their accounts of his meaning, 
they differed very much, though 
they gave them all as his. They dif- 
fered very much in their accounts 
of the goddess, of whom the old 
man had spoke, but obscurely, as 
to some circumstances; and when 
some offered to explain him, by 
what his sister had told them, others 
would not allow her authority ; even 
they who granted it differed very 
much from one another in their ex- 
plications of what she had said. 
Thus this place, so full of jangling 
and dispute, could not be supposed 
to be the residence of the goddess, 
and yet some were so absurd as to 
seek her there: several, indeed, of 
her relations, the old man’s child- 
ren, dwelt here, and entertained 
with great delight the passengers ; 
some gave them melodious music, 
aud expressed harmonies to them, 


not only in sounds, but in most 0}- 
jects of contemplation and thought ; 
some gave them views of past and 
present things, in exquisite paint- 
ings, by which they expressed the 
beauty of the universe; and the va- 
rious parts of this country furnished 
them with originals of all kinds. 
The roads that the old man directed 
to follow passed not through the 
first, some few passed through the 
second, some through the third, few 
or none through the fourth, many 
through the fifth, and still more 
through the last. 

The last remarkable part of this 
region was of all the most beautiful ; 
the sweetest airs were waited from 
it over the whole region; the trees 
were for ever blooming and bearing 
fruit at once; the zephyrs here 
breathed softly on the tender flowers, 
and filled the air with their sweet 

erfume; the turtles in pairs were 

eard making love in every corner ; 
and a thousand proofs shewed that 
the soft and tender god had here 
taken his seat; he is of tle same 
parents, a brother of the goddess 
Felicity, and most resembles her of 
all the inhabitants on this side the 
great partition; for his sway not 
only reaches on this side, but 1s 
equal on the other, if not superior. 
Here we began to breathe an air 
that seemed to blow from a better 
climate, and te feel our approach to 
the seats of the goddess, which we 
had Jong sought to see. Yet this 
part did also border with some parts 
of the region of pain, and many, 
from this inclosure, feund no issue, 
but into this unhappy region. Such 
as had despised the directions 01 
the old man, and had broke through 
the partitions that were set up to 
direct and secure travellers, had this 
melancholy end. 

As we approached to the last 
great partition, the power of pain 
began to cease, and pleasure ‘was 
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almost unmixed ; joys smiled on 
every side; and no gloom, tear, or 
anxiety, disturbed them; only some 
doubt and uncertainty remained as 
io what might be beyond this parti- 
tion. While each of us were full of 
this thought, and labouring to have 
this great affair cleared up to us, we 
arrived at the passage to the other 
side; but, to our surprise, found 
there a guard, the object that, of all 
others, would, in any other place, 
have been most terrible to us; but 
here, where all things: smiled and 
transported our souls, we could 
scarcely believe it was Death that 
was to give us entrance. However, 
the great concern I now felt myself 
in, at the opening of a scene so new 
and surprising as this was, which | 
was going to enter on, made sicep 
leave me: and thus all the won- 
derous figures that were agitating 
iny soul, vanished, leaving me to 
admire and grieve at my unfinished 
amazing dream. 


Review of the Case of Capt. Dal- 
rymple and Miss Gordon. 
(From Sir William Scott’s Address 
to the Jury.) 


N March or April 1804, Mr John 
William Henry Dalrymple, then 
nineteen years of age, accompanied 
the 5th regiment of dragoon guards, 
in which he was a cornet, to the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Mr 
Dalrymple is of Scetch extraction, 
but from his earliest — he had 
been brought up in England. At 
Edinburgh, he, shortly after his ar- 
rival, became acquainted with Miss 
Joanna Gordon, the daughter of a 
gentleman in a respectable situation 
of life, and, in consequence of a 
mutual attachment, he visited her 
frequently at her father’s house, in 
Edinburgh, and at Braid, his seat 
in the country. In a paper, without 
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a date, Mr Dalrymple promises to 
marry Miss Gordon as soon as it is 
in his power. 

This paper is subscribed by both 
their names, and endorsed—* A sa- 
cred promise.’ Another paper, dat- 
ed on the 28th of May 1804, con- 
tains these words—* | hereby de- 
clare Joanna Gordon is my lawful 
wite; and I hereby acknowledge 
John William Henry Dalrymple as 
my lawful husband.’ Another paper 
contains a reiterated declaration on 
the part of Mr Dalrymple, accom- 
panied with a promise ¢ that he will 
acknowledge Miss Gordon as _ his 
lawtul wife the moment he has it in 
his power.’ In this paper she makes 
no repeated declaration, but pro- 
mises ¢ that nothing but the great- 
est necessity (necessity which ...... 
situation alone can justify) shall 
ever force her to declare this mar- 
riage.’ It is signed by him and by 
her, describing herself J. Gordon, 
now J. Dalrympie, and is dated July 
11, 1804; and both these two last 
papers are inclosed in an envelope, 
inscribed ¢ Sacred promises and en- 
gagements.’ It appears that Mr 
Dalrymple had strong reasons for 
supposing that his father would dis- 
approve of this connection. He 
wrote many letters to her, conceiv- 
ed in terms of the most warm and 
devoted affection, in which he ap- 
plied to himself and her the terms 
of husband and wite; and they were 
in the habit of having clandestine 
nocturnal interviews both at Edin- 
burgh and Braid, to which frequent 
allusions are made in those letters. 
One of the most remarkable of these 
interviews took place at Edinburgh 
on the 6th of July * 1804, when it 


was proved he remained with re 
the 


* It appears afterwards to be the oth of 


June. 
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the whole of the night. In one of 
the letters, which has the Edin- 
burgh post mark, 27th of May 1804, 
he insists that she shall draw upon 
him for any money she may stand 
in need of,—‘ for it is her right,’ 
and ‘ in accepting of it she will 
rove her acknowledgment of it.’ 
Jer sister he calls his sister. In 
another letter, which has the post 
mark of May 30, he says— You 
are my wife, to retract is impos- 
sible, and ever shall be; I have 
proved my legal right to pretect 
you, which I have most fully esta- 
dlished: nothing in this world shall 
break these ties.’ Another letter 
has these expressions—‘ Remember 
you are mine; that God Almighty 
may preserve my wife is the prayer 
of her husband.’ At another time 
he wrote—‘ It grieves me to suffer 
rou five minutes from your hus- 
Seid Nothing can change my sen- 
timents, independent even of those 
sacred ties which unite us: nothing 
ever can or should (if it were pos- 
sible) annul them. Put that con- 
fidence in me which your duty re- 
quires. That God may ever preserve 
my wife, and inspire her with the 
cae love for her husband, is the 
rst wish of her adoring .........?. He 
continued to write letters of a pas- 
sionate, and even conjugal import, 
and to pay nocturnal and clandes- 
tine visits during the whole of his 
stay in Scotland; but there was no 
cohabitation, of a more visible na- 
ture, nor any habit and repute, as 
far as appears, but what existed in 
the surmises of the servants, and of 
the sisters. His father, alarmed by 
the report of what was going on, 
removed him to England about the 
ist of July 1804, where he con- 
tinued till 1805, when he sailed for 
Malta. His last letter, written to 
her on the eve of his departure, re- 
inforces his injunctions of secrecy, 
and conjures her to withhold all 
¢redit from any reports of the ttans- 
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fer of his affections to another. He 
continued abroad till May 1808, 
with the exception of a month or 
two in the autumn of 1806, when 
he returned, for purposes not con- 
nected with this trial. He then first 
disclosed to a friend, Mr Hawkins, 
the alteration of his affection; and 
commissioned him to intercept all 


letters from Miss Gordon, addressed. 


either to himself or General Dal- 
rymple, his father. In consequence 
of the steps taken by Mr Hawkins, 
a correspondence ensued between 
him and Miss Gordon, who, on the 
death of the General, in spring 
1807, asserted her marriage right, 
and furnished him with copies of 
her marriage lines, but took no legal 
steps to enforce her claims. On 
Mr Dalrymple’s return, in May 
1808, Mr Hawkins communicated 
to him what had passed between 
himself and the lady, and dissuaded 
him from embarking in any new 
matrimonial connection ; but within 
a very few days afterwards, Mr Dal- 
rymple married Miss Laura Man- 
ners, in the most formal and regu- 
Jar manner. On receiving intelli- 
ence of this, the action against Mr 

alrymple was immediately com- 
menced. 

By the law of England, the valid- 
ity of a marriage must be tried with 
reference to the law of the country 
where the marriage rights had their 
origin, and consequently this ques- 
tion came to be judged by the prin- 
ciples of the law of Scotland, the 
law-learning of which country was 
copiously transmitted to the Court. 
According to the judgment of all 
the learned gentlemen who were 
examined, the law of Scotland binds 
Mr Dalrymple, though a minor, a 
soldier, and a foreigner, as effective- 
ly as it would do had he been an 
adult, living in a civil capacity, and 
with an established domicile in that 
country. 

By 
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By the canon law, although mar- 
riage was reverenced as a sacrament, 
yet when the natural and civil con- 
tract was formed, it had the full es- 
sence of matrimony, without the 
intervention of the priest ; and the 
consent of two parties, expressed in 
words, of present mutual accept- 
ance, constituted an actual and le- 
gal marriage, technically known by 
the name of sponsalia per verba de 
presenti; while engagements for a 
future marriage, termed sponsalia 
per verba de futuro, required a sub- 
sequent copula to have effect. The 
doctrines of the common law, re- 
specting marriage, continued to 
prevail in England till the marriage 
act, 26th George II. cap. 33; and 
in Scotland continued to be the ba- 
sis of the matrimonial law to this 
day. Several regulations in that 
country, both ecclesiastical and ci- 
vil, canons and statiites, have pre- 
scribed modes of celebrating mar- 
riage; but though solemnization by 
a clergyman is prescribed, other 
marriages have always been held 
legal and valid; and the regulations 
are not penally enforced, nor en- 
forced by any sense of reputation 
or obligation imposed by general 
practice. The question remains to 


be examined, how far actual con- 


summation is required by the law of 
Scotland, in marriages which are to 
be deemed irregular. The main in- 
quiry comes to be limited to two 
whether, by the law of 
scotland, a present declaration con- 
stitutes or evidences a marriage with- 
out a copda; and, 2dly, whether, 
if it does not, the present evidence 
supplies suffi¢ient proof that such a 
requisite has been complied with ? 
The determination of the first 
question must be taken from the 
authorities of that country, premis- 
ing, that in all instances when it is 
not proved that the law of Scotland 
has resiled trom the common lay, 


the fair presumption is, that it con- 
tinues the same. 

The evidence of opinions on this 
point stands thus. Messrs Erskine, 
Craigie, Hamilton, Hume, and Raine 
say, are all clear and decided in 
their opinions, that a declaration 
per verba de prasenti, without a 
copula, does, by the law of Scot- 
land, constitute a valid marriage. 
To these authorities must be added 
the opinions of the learned persons 
examined on the case Beamish and 
Beamish, a case of a Scotch mar- 
riage, of an Englishman with a 
Scotchwoman, in 1788, in which 
the Court of Arches, to which it 
was appealed on the law intorma- 
tions obtained from the learned ad- 
vocate of Scotland, pronounced for 
the validity of the marriage. Mr 
John Millar, professor of law at 
Glasgow, there said, ¢ that by the 
law ot Scotland, the ceremony of 
being married by a clergyman was 
not necessary to constitute a valid 
marriage. The deliberate consent 
cf parties entering into an agree- 
ment to take one another tor hus- 
band and wife, was sufficient to 
constitute a legal marriage, as valid 
in every respect as that which is 
celebrated in the presence of a 
clergyman. Consent must be ex- 
pressed or understood to be given 

er verba de presenti; for consent 
de fuluro, that is, a promise of mar- 
riage, does not constitute actual 
marriage. By the Scotch law, the 
deliberate consent of parties Consi:- 
tutes marfiaze.’ Mr Johu Orr 
said,—* By the laws of Scotland, 4 
solemn acknowledgment of a duur- 
riage having happened between the 
parties, whether verbally or ui writ- 
ing, is sufficient to Constitute a mar- 
riage, whether expressed in terbis 
de presenti, or in an ackuowiedy- 
ment that the marriage took place 
at a former period. A promise 10! - 
lowed by a cop. a would coustutute 
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a valid marriage ; and a written in- 
strument, containing not a consent 
de presenti, but only stating that 
the parties were married at a cer- 
tain time, or even 2 solemn verbal 
acknowledgment to this effect, al- 
though no actual marriage had tak- 
en place, is sufficient to constitute 
a marriage by the law of Scotland.’ 
Mr Hume said,—* Marriage is con- 
stituted by consent of parties to 
take or stand to each other in the 
relation of husband and wife. The 
mode or form of consent is not ma- 
terial, but it must be de priesenti. 
Mr Erskine and Mr_ Robertson 
agreed in saying,---* that a deliber- 
ate acknowledgment of the parties 
that they were married, though not 
containing a contract per verba de 
presenti, is sutticient evidence of a 
marriage, without the necessity of 
roving the actual celebration.’-— 
Mr Clerk, Mr Gillies, and Mr Cath- 
cart, examined on the part of Mr 
Dalrymple, are equally clear in their 
opinions on the other side of the 
question. Mr Hay inclines to think 
a copula necessary, although well 
aware that a diflerent opinion pre- 
vails among lawyers on this point.’ 
Sir Hay Campbell’s opinion is am- 
biguous; in the former part of his 
deposition he says,—* that by the 
general principles of the law of 
Scotland, marriage is perfected by 
the mutual consent of partics ac- 
cepting each other as husband and 
wife’ but, in a latter part, he lays 
it down, that this acknowledgment 
per verba de presenti: must de at- 
tended with personal intercourse, 
prior or subsequent ; without which 
intercourse, they would resolve 
into mere stipulatio sponsalitiaywhere 
the words are de precsenti, but the 
effect future.’ There is the greater 
difticulty, in ascertaining the decid- 
ed judgment of this very eminent 
person, as, in an opinion of his, 
given into the English Court of 


Chancery, in the case of Thoms. 
son and Grierson, August 18, 1781, 
a present contract is stated to be 
sufficient to validate a marriage, 
without any mention of a copula, 
antecedent or subsequent. There 
is the opmion also of a person, 
whose death is justly lamented as 
one of the greatest misfortunes that 
have recently visited that country, 
the late Lord President Blair, upon 
whose deliberate advice and judg- 
ment the action against Mr Dal- 
rymple was brought. Much the 
greater number of learned persons 
recognise a rule consonant to that 
which, in ancient times, governed 
the subject universally ; and, there- 
fore, it appears not to be proved, as 
far as the weight of opinion goes, 
that the law of Scotland has inno- 
vated upon the ancient general rule 
of the marriage law of Europe. 
With respect to the contract, the 
language is clear and unambiguous 
in the expression of intent : no other 
intention is assigned ; and whatever 
doubts Mr Dalrymple might enter- 
tain of the validity ef the measure, 
if he felt no doubt of Azs own mean- 
ing, if it was his intention to bind 
hinself so far as by law he could, 
that is enough to sustain the con- 
tract, for it is not his uninformed 
opinion of law, but his real intention 
that is to be regarded. The decla- 
rations, therefore, not being im- 
peached by any of those ill qualifi- 
cations by which, in the law of Scot- 
land, a contradictor is permitted to 
redargue and overcome pre- 
sumption arising from the produc- 
tion of such instruments, they be- 
come in this stage of the matter 
presumptiones juris et de jure, that 
found an instant conclusion of mar- 
riage. 
Supposing, however, this princi- 
pal position wrong, it is necessary 
to proceed in the next place, to en- 
quire what proof there is of conju- 
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gal intercourse having taken place 
between the parties. In the first 
place, it is most strongly to be in- 
terred from one of the papers, that 
some intercourse of a conjugal na- 
ture passed between them. Miss 
Gordon says, “ I hereby promise 
that nothing but the greatest ne- 
cessity (necessity which ——— si- 
tuation alone can justify) shall ever 


force me to declare this marriage.” 


This evidently refers to the conse- 
quences which might follow from 
such an intercourse. Mr Dalrymple 
denies that any intercourse took 
place after the date of the written 
declaration. Taking then into con- 
sideration these depositions of the 
parties—h/s desire to obtain the en- 
joyment of her person on the one 
hand, and er solicitade to obtain a 
marriage on the other, which atter 
the delivery of such sentiments, she 
knew might be honourably obtained 
by the mere surrender of her person, 
what is the probable consequence ? 
Jn this part of the island the same 
circumstances would not induce the 
probability of a private surrender ; 
but in Scotland the case is very dif- 
ferent, because in that country the 
woman, after such declarations past, 
carries her virgin honours to the 
private nuptial bed with as much 
purity of mind and person, and with 
as little loss of reputation, as if the 
matter was graced with all the sanc- 
tities of religion. A most forcible 
presumption therefore arises, that 
parties so situated would, for the 
purpose of a secret marriage, resort 
to’such a mode of effecting it, i op- 
portunities offered. [t appears from 
ihe evidence, that the connection 
lasted during the whole of Mr Dal- 
rymple’s stay in Scotland, both by 
letters and by frequent nocturnal 
private visits at Edinburgh and 
Braid. Grizel Lyal, who occa- 
sionally waited on Miss Gordon, 
ays that by her orders she frequent- 


ly, in Edinburgh, « let Captain Dal- 
rymple into the house about nine, 
ten, or eleven o’clock at night, with- 
out his ever ringing the bell or using 
the knocker; that the first time he 
came in this way, she shewed him 
up stairs to the dressing-roem, off 
the young ladies bed-roon, where 
Miss Gordon then was; but that 
afterwards upon her opening the 
door he went straight up. stairs, 
without speaking or being shewn 
up.” On the evening preceding the 
King’s fast day, the 7th of June, 
Mr Gordon’s tamily went to Braid, 
but Miss Gordon remained in town, 
as also Lyal, Mr Robertson the but- 
ler, and one or two more of the ser- 
vants. — Lyal states, “ that she 
recollects admitting Captain Dal- 
rymple that evening, as she thinks, 
aome time between ten and twelve 
o’ciock, and he went stairs to 
Miss Gordon without speaking ; that. 
on the next morning she went up 
stairs to Miss Gordon’s bed-room 
about nine o’clock, and informed 
her of the hour; and having imne- 
diately gone down stairs, Miss Govr- 
don rung the bell some time alter, 
and on the deponent going up to 
her, she met her either at the bed- 
room door, or at the top of the stairs, 
and desired her to look it the stree: 
door was locked or unlocked; and 
the deponent having examined, in- 
formed her that it was unlocked, 
and immediately atter went into the 
dreasing-rooim, wid atter being a very 
short time in it, she heard the street. 
door shat with more than ordinary 
force, which having attracted her 
notice, she opened the window of 
the dressing-room, which ts to the 
street, and on looking out, she o- 
served Captain Dalrymple walking 
eastwards from Mr Gordon’s house , 
that from this she suspected tht 
Captain Dalrymple was the person 
who had gone out of the house just 
before.’ Rubertson canfirms tis 

account. 
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account. He says, “ that on the 
th of June, which was the King’s 
fast, as he was employed about ten 
o’clock in the morning in laying up 
some china in his pantry, which is 
immediately off the lobby, he ob- 
served Captain Dalrymple coming 
down stairs, and passing through the 
lobby to the front door, unlock it, 
and go out, and shut the door after 
him. Lyal depones, to shewing Cap- 
tain Dalrymple up stairs at Braid on 
the 7th of June, between ten and 
twelve at night, when they were met 
by Miss Gordon at the door of her 
bed chamber, when they two went 
mto the bed-chamber, and she re- 
turned down stairs, and did not 
know when Captain Dalrymple went 
away. Three other witnesses, Ro- 
bertson and the two gardeners, all 
prove that Mr Dalrymple was seen 
going into the house in the night, 
or coming out of it in the morning. 
A witness of the name of Brown, 
Mr Dalrymple’s own servant, says, 
that he does believe that Mr Dal- 
rymple did, on the night of the 18th 
of July, go back to and remain in 
the said Mr Gordon’s country- 
house.” The witness Lyal, upon 
her cross-examination, indeed says, 
“she does not think they could 
have been in bed together, so far as 
she could judge ”’ but what means 
she took to inform her judgment 
does not appear; and she is an un- 
married woman, and might be mis- 
taken with respect to appearances. 
But the question is not what infer- 
ence Lyal draws, but what inference 
the Court ought to draw from the 
fact proved by her evidence that Mr 
Dalrymple passed the whole night in 
Miss Gerdon’s room, under all the 
circumstances described, with pas- 
sions, motives, and opportunities, 
all concurring between persons con- 
nected by ties of so sacred a nature. 
The letters, too, certainly abound 
with expressions referring to such 
an intercourse. —* My dearest sweet 


wife—you are, I dare say, happy at 
Queen’s-ferry, while your poor hus- 
band is in this most horrible place, 
tired to death, thinking only on what 
he felt last night, for the height of 
human happiness was his.’ In an- 
other letter he says, “ Put off the 
journey to Braid,if possible, till next 
week, as the town suits so much 
better for all parties. 1 must con- 
sult L. on that-point to-morrow, as 
I well know how a-propos plans 
come into her pretty head; there 
appears to me only one difficulty, 
which is, where to meet, as there is 
only one room, but we must obviate 
that, if possible.” In the next let- 
ter he says, * But I will be with you 
at eleven to-morrow night ; meet me 
as usual. P.S. Arrange every thing 
with L. about the. other room.” 
Miss Gordon swears positively that 
intercourse passed between them, 
subsequently to the written decla- 
ration or acknowledgment of mar- 
riage ; and Mr Dalrymple swears as 
confidently that it did not so take 
place ; but he admits that it did on 
some one night of the month ot 
May, prior to the signature of the 
first paper indorsed “ Sacred Pro- 
mise,’ the date of which he does 
not assign. It certainly does often 
happen that men are sated by enjoy- 
ment: but it is a thing quite incre- 
dible that a man so sated and cloyed, 
should afterwards bind himself, by 
voluntary engagements, to the very 
same party who had worn out his 
attachment. If the consummation. 
then is proved, as it is fully, then, 
according to the common consent 
of all legal speculation on the sub- 
ject, there is an end to all doubt in 
the case, unless something has since 
occurred to deprive the party of the 
benefit of a judicial declaration of 
her marriage. 

The first marriage, if it be a mar- 
riage upheld by the law of the coun- 
try, can have no competition in any 
second marriage ; for there can be 

no 
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no second marriage of living parties 
in any country which disallows poly- 
gamy. There may be a ceremony, 
but it is a mere nullity. 

It has been said, that by the law 
of Scotland, if the wife of the first 
marriage chooses to lie by, and suf- 
fer another woman to be trepanned 
into a marriage, she may be barred, 
personal excepitone, trom asserting 
her own marriage: but this princi- 
ple never found its way into the law 
of England; and there is no proof 
upon the exhibition of Scots law 
furnished to the Court, that sucha 
principle was ever admitted autho- 
ritatively. Supposing, however, the 
law to be otherwise, this marriage 
was to remain a profound secret till 
he should think proper to make a 
disclosure. On the death of Gene- 
ral Dalrymple, Miss Gorden instant- 
ly asserted to Mr Hawkins her mar- 
riage. Mr Hawkins having in the 
end no doubt of the marriage, cau- 
tioned Mr Dalrymple, in the most 
anxious manner, against marrying 
Miss Manners, and described the 
mischief which might result from it. 
On the 2d of June, Mr Dalrymp!. 
was married to Miss Manners, be- 
fore it was possible that Miss Gor- 
don could know the tact of his er- 
rival in England; and upon her 
Knowledge of the marriage, she im- 
mediately proceeded to call in the 
aid of the law. What could a woman 
with propriety have done more to 
establish her marriage rights? Mr 
D drymple was all the time abroad, 
and the place of his residence per- 
fectly unknown to her; no process 
could operate upon him from the 
Courts, either of Engiand or Scot- 
land; nor was he amenable to the 
laws of either country; and if an 
innocent lady has been betrayed in- 
tu a marriage which conveys to her 
neither the character nor rights of a 
wife, the conduct of Miss Gordon is 
chirgeable, neither morally nor le- 
gally, with having contributed to so 
dis istrous an event. 

Novembsr 1811. 
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The sentence of the law therefore 
is, “ that Miss Gordon is the legal 
wife of John William Henry Dal- 
rymple, Esq. and that he, in obe- 
dience to the law, is bound to re- 
ceive her home in that character, 
and to treat her with conjugal aflec- 
tion.” 
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MR EDITOR, 
N UCH has been said of the de- 


generacy of the age in which 
we live; and volumes have been 
written to show that public and pri- 
vate virtue are on the wane amongst 
us Because the inventions of mo- 
dern times have rendered unneces- 
sary for us that degree of personal 
strength which it is said our ances- 
tors possessed,—because the armour 
or W: lace is too heavy for modern 
shoulders to bear, ud his sword too 
weighty for their arms to wield,— 
soine have concluded that we are 
inferior to cur forefathers in every 
accomplishment which constitutes 
the patriot and the hero. Llence 
many are continually bewailing the 
progress of luxury as a Certain in- 
dication of national decay; and af- 
firm, that although need were, we 
should not find a flampden, a Sid- 
ney, or a Russel, among their ef- 
feminate descendants. 

To detect these tiallacious dreams 
of former greatness, it is only ne- 
cessary to peruse the chronicles of 
those golden times so much extol- 
led, and compare the state of so- 
ciety and manners at those periods, 
with the present condition of the 
inhabitants of this ewpire. We 
shall find, that at no former period, 
in this or in any other country, was 
an equal proportion of happiness dit- 
fused among the great body of the 
people, or the fruits of their indus 
try preserved to them by sucu 
and equitable laws as those under 
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which we live. From this flows 
that comfortable independence a- 
mong the lower ranks, so observable 
throughout this country. Shall it 
be said that there is no public vir- 
tue amongst us? In what age or 
country can be found an equal num- 
ber of beneficent societies, support- 
ed by the voluntary contributions of 
benevolent individuals, for reclaim- 
ing the vicious, procuring employ- 
ment for the industrious, and for re- 
lieving every species of misfortune 
and distress ? 

The arts of peace, even in the 
midst of this destructive war, are 
not neglected. The rapid improve- 
ment which is taking place -in every 
department of knowledge, suggests 
the most flattering anticipations of 
the future progress of the human 
mind. It is the glory of the mo- 
derns to have introduced that im- 
proved method of philosophical in- 
vestigation which is the result of ob- 
servation and experiment. Already 
are the effects of this improvement 
manifested by the great discoveries 
which have lately been effected in 
mechanical philosophy, chemistry, 
medicine, and the arts. 

In almost every town throughout 
the kingdom, libraries are founded, 
and societies established, with the 
view of promoting a taste for useful 
science and general literature. 

These facts, Sir, do not appear 
to me to be the signs of national 
degeneracy, but the natural and ne- 
cessary consequences of that pro- 
gress towards the civilization and 
happiness of the species, which is so 

ently desired ie: every friend to 
humanity. 

These considerations were sug- 
gested to me by being lately made 
ee with an institution form- 
ed last year in this city, under the 
name of the Edinburgh Institute. 
The object of this institution is to 
afford popular lectures on scientific 
and literary subjects, at a moderate 
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expence, *andataconvenient hour, + 
to those whose professional business 
denies them the benefit of attend- 
ing the lectures delivered in the 
university. 
The management is vested in a 
council of twenty; consisting of a 
president, three vice-presidents, a 
secretary, treasurer, and fourteen o- 
ther members elected annually. The 
society consisted last session of about 
300 members; and lectures were de- 
livered on astronomy, belles lettres, 
elocution, chemistry, and statistics. 
The arrangements for this ses- 
sion, which commenced on the Ist 
of October, and will terminate on 
the third Friday of May 1812, are, 
lectures on natural -philosophy, me- 
teorology, electricity and galvanism, 
philosophy of history, and oratory. 
This institution must depend prin- 
cipally for its continuance upon the 
support which the middle ranks are 
disposed to give it. For their benefit 
it was projected; and to them it 
looks for that fostering care and 
protection which shall render it ex- 
tensively useful to the community. 
The leading object of the institu- 
tion is to extend the sphere of use- 
ful knowledge, and to diffuse still 
more widely, that desire of in- 
formation, and spirit of inquiry, 
which have contributed so much to 
raise our national character in the 
estimation of enlightened foreigners. 
Doubtless there are many of your 
readers who survey with satisfaction 
every-attempt to extend the plea- 
sures derived from intellectual pur- 
suits ; many who will be desirous of 
contributing their influence to any 
institution which has a tendency to 
render useful knowledge, in the 
hours of relaxation from business, @ 
source of amusement and rational 
inquiry; and, instead of frivolous 
pursuits, which enfeeble the mind, 
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and debase the character, substitute 
those pleasing studies which im- 

rove the understanding, and excite 
in the mind a disposition to habits 
of benevolence. 

To evince the utility of this in- 
stitution in a political view, it is on- 
ly- necessary to communicate to 

our readers, What was stated by 
Mr Hutton, in the lecture which 
concluded his course of chemistry : 
‘“‘ That, in consequence of the lec- 
tures which he had delivered, a 
number of individuals, manufac- 
turers, &c. applied to him in cases 
of difficulty respecting their manu- 
facturing concerns. He had the 
satisfaction to inform his auditors, 
that in all those cases in which his 
advice had been acted upon, the 
objects in view were attained with 
the most flattering success.” 

It does appear to me, Sir, that 
institutions of this description are 
highly advantageous to a country ; 
that they are much better calculat- 
ed to enlighten a people, and to 
call forth their intellectual and 
hysical resources, to meet the ex- 
igencies of the times, than the most 
learned disquisitions on the site of 
Troy, the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
or the Herculanean manuscripts. 

Some of yaur readers, perhaps, 
are of a similar opinion: for their 
information, therefore, I beg you 
will give this a place in your Mis- 
cellany. It is not given as an offi- 
cial notice of the Institute, but 
merely with the view of —s 
from the council a more detaile 
account for the information of your 


numerous readers; many of whom, 
I know, trust entirely to your Ma- 


gazine for every article of literary 
intelligence respecting Scotland. 


I am, Sir, 
A CONSTANT READER. 


Edinburgh, Nov. 21, 1811. 


Anecdotes of Mr Fox. 
From Trotter’s Memoirs, 


DOMESTIC LIFE, 


NHE domestic lite of Mr Fox 
was equally regular andagree- 
able. In summer he rose between 
six and seven: in winter before 
eight. The assiduous care, and ex- 
cellent management of Mrs Fox, 
rendered his rural mansion the 
abode of peace, elegance, and order, 
and had long procured her the gra- 
titude and esteem of those private 
friends, whose visits to Mr i in 
his retirement at St Anne’s Hill, 
made them witnesses of this amiable 
woman’s exewplary and endearing 
conduct. 1 confess I carried with 
me some of the vulgar prejudices 
respecting this great man. How 
completely was I undeceived ! After 
breakfast, which took place between 
eight and nine in summer, and at a 
little after nine in winter, he usually 
read some Italian author with Mrs 
Fox, and then spent the time _ 
ceding dinner at his literary studies, 
in which the Greek poets bore a 
principal part. 

A frugal, but plentiful dinner 
took place at three, or half past two, 
in summer, and at four in winter; 
and a few glasses of wine were fol- 
lowed by coffee. The evening was 
dedicated to walking and conversa- 
tion till tea time, when reading 
aloud, in history, commenced, and 
continued till near ten. A little sup- 
per of fruit, Pace or something 
very trifling, finished the day; and 
at half past ten, the family were 
gone to rest; and the next, and 
succeeding dawn ushered in the 
same order and elegance, and found 
the same content, the same happi- 
ness, and the same virtuous and'use- 


ful life. 
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he was beginning to turn his atten- 
tion to an historical work, and our 
readjngs after tea were directed to 
the furtherance of this grand and 
useful object. Happy were those 
evenings, when the instruction of 
the historian—the pointed remarks 
of the statesman—and all the ease 
and happiness of domestic society 
were united. The occasional visits 
of men of talent and high character 
sometimes pleasingly interrupted the 
evening’s employment; but I have 
never seen Mr Fox more perfectly 
hi appy than when we were quite 
alone Ele was so utterly divested 
of a wish to shine, or of any appe- 
tite for flattery, that he in no man- 
ner required, what is called, com- 
pany, to enliven or animate him. 
A lover of nature, and consequently 
an enemy to art, he held, I think, 
above evety quality, sinceritv. and 
unaftectedness ; and, being also 
character singularly domestic and 
amiable, he found in his little circle 
all he wished and wanted. To his 
other attainments he had added very 
considerable knowledge in botany ; 
and, without making it a primary 
object, enjoyed every pursuit con- 
nected with agriculture in a high 
dogree. 

At breakfast, the newspaper was 
read, commonly by Mr Fox ; as well 
as the letters which had arrived, for 
such was the noble confidence of his 
mind, that he concealed nothing 
from his comestic circle, unless it 
were the faults, or the secrets of his 
iriends. 
political topics of the day were na- 
turally introduced by the paper, I 
never could observe the least weri- 
mony or anger against that party 
which so sedulously, and indeed suc 
cessfully, had laboured to tiie 
him from the management of affairs. 
In private conversation, I think, he 
was rathersaverse to political digcus- 
sion, generally preferring subjects 
connected with natural history, in 


Atsuch times, when the. 
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any of its branches; but above al}, 
dwelling with delight on classical 
and poetical subjects. 


LA FAYETTE. 


On the norning of the 2ith of 


September we lett Paris for the 
country. There was nothing strik- 
ing in that part through which we 
passed, formerly called the Isle of 
France. As we approached La 
Grange, it became evidently a corn 
district. The towers and wood of 
the Chateau anpeared peaceful 
repose as we drove near, and when 
we gained a fuil view of the build- 
ing, I felt great emotion. It was 
the residence of a great and good 
man—a patrict and friend to man- 
kind, whose lite had been -conse- 
crated to virtue aud liberty. Such 
truly was M. de la Fayette The 
chateau was of a very singular cone 
struction, quadra neul ir, and orna- 
mented by Moorish towers at each 
angle, which had no anpleasing el- 
fect. A ruined chapel was near the 
mansion: the fosse was filled up 
through neglect and a Jong lapse of 
tine. We malin into the court- 
yard. The family came to the hall 
to mect us. That good and amn- 

ble family, peas’ in themselves, and 
reioicing to s e ilustrious triend 
of La Far vette! Can iorget that 
moment? Nesilly affectation--no: urs 
af idle ceremony, were seen at the 
residence of him who gloriously and 


successfully had struggled for Ame- 


rica, and had done al! he eould for 
France ! 

M. de la Fayette and Madame re- 
ecived Mr and Mrs Fox with the 
heartiest welcome. The family con- 
sisted of two daughters, a son and 
his wife—all young and elegant— 
all living with M. de Ja Fayette, as 
their brother and friend. As his 
figure was youthful and graceful, 
(his age at this time being about 
forty-nine or fifty,) he appe: ared 
quite a young man. His benevolent 
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countenance—the frank and warm 
manners, Which made him quite 
adored in his family—-and a pl: 
ginounting to cheer- 
fulness, altogether had an irresisti- 
ble effect in gaining the affections 
and esteem of those admitted to his 
more intimate society. 

Madame de la Fayette, of the an- 
cient family of Noailles, was a su- 
perior and admirable woman, pos- 
sessing the high polish of the an- 
cient nobility, “eloquent and animiit- 
ed. Fondly attached to M. de la 
fayette and ner family, she regret- 
ted nothing of past splendour, she 
possessed a cherished husband, and 
was happy in retirement. M. de la 
Favette’s son was a pleasing young 
man; his w.fe very engaging an id 
interesting ; his daughters were 
charming young women, quite free 
from the insipid langour, or wreteh- 
ed affectation, which, in young wo- 
inen of fashion, so much destroys 
originality of character, and m: akes 
one find in one fashionable young 
lady, the prototype and pattern of 
ten thousand. In a word, this amia- 
ble and most interesting family 
scemed united by one bond of atlec- 
tion, and to desire nothing beyond 
the circle of their tranquil mansion, 

It is necessary to recur to some 
past events in M. de la Fayette’s 
lite, to do full justice to such a fa- 
mil It is well known that MM. de 
la Fayette had been arrested on 
leaving France, and thrown inte the 
dungeons ef Olmuatz. He had con- 
ti inued imprisoned a considerable 
time, when Madame de la Favette, 

unable to bear her se par ation from 
determined to make an effort 
tor his liberty, or tu share his fate, 
and set out for Germany, with her 
young and lovely children. At the 
ieet of the emperor she imp! lored his 
majesty to release her husband, of 
to allow her to participate in cr con- 
finement. Her first request was 
goldly refused; she was, Raseiees 
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permitted to visit her husband. From 
that time, for several years, she ne- 
ver left him, herself and aughters 
sharing wit h him every inconve- 
nience and misery ! The damps or 
his prison hur’. the health of Ma- 
dame, and she had never entirely 
recovered from their banetul ef. 
fects: Buonaparie, te his honour it 
must be recorded, interposed as 
soon as he had power elfe ctually to 
de so, and insisted on the liberation 
of M. de ia layette. Accordingly, 
at the period of which I write, 
('802) he had not long arrived in 
France, liwing come by way of 
Holland, with his virtuous and ex- 
cellont iamily, the partners ot his 
captivity, and soothers of his sor- 
rows. 

The chateau and estate of La 
Grange, which Madame, who was 
ai heiress, | had brought him, was «ald 
that remained of his fortunes: he 
had lust every tring besides, in the 
madness of revolutioniry conitseca- 
tion, and had not yet been able to 
procure restitution or compensation. 
To add to the interest of the scene, 
General Fitzpatrick, who had known 
M. de Ja Pavette in America, and 
had vainly attempted in the Eawziisia 
[Touse ot Commons to rouse the Pitt 
Ininistry to a sense of humanity and 
cominiseration for M.edela Fave: te, 
jon ied the persy at La Grange. 
That accomplished man was an ad- 
dition to it of the most plea ing na- 
ture, and he was received most af- 
fectionately by the family. IT have 
often contemplated with pleasure, 
General Vitzoatrick and M. de la 
Fayette walking in a long shady 
grove near the chateau, speaking of 
past times, the war in America, and 
the rev solution in Franee. The rare 
sicht of three such men, as Fox, 
Fayette, and Fitzpatrick, was grate- 
ful to any ene who felt rightly, and 


valued men for their services to hu- 


manity, rather than for suiceessti al 


ambition. Lally Tollendal, also, 
whose 
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whose father had, under the old re- 
gime, suffered so severe a fate, was 
at La Grange, an open, honest, and 
agreeable man, telling a great num- 
ber of anecdotes, relating to the re- 
volution, with point and energy, and 
resembling the Irish in his good hu- 
moured and unstudied manners ; 
anxious to contribute to the plea- 
sure of M. de la Fayette’s guests, 
and pointing out every thing agree- 
able to English’customs and habits. 
In the evenings, he read extracts 
from Shakespeare, translated by 
himself into French, with an almost 
stentorian voice, and much effect. 
A few of M. de la Fayette’s country 
neighbours were also occasionally 
invited ; his table was plentitul, and 
our evenings diversified by conver- 
sation, chess, or some other game, 
as was most agreeable. Madame 
was extremely pleasing in conversa- 
tion, and narrated her adventures, 
and sufierings in Germany, with 
great vivacity and ease. 

The chateau itself was ancient, 
and simply furnished: the library, 
at the top of one of the towers, a 
circular room, with a commanding 
view from its windows, was adorned 
by the busts of Washington, Frank- 
lin, and other distinguished Ameri- 
can patriots, as well as by those of 
Frenchmen of genius in modern 
times. The wood, which adjoined 
the chateau, was a beautful one, di- 
vided in the old style by ‘long green 
alleys, intersecting one another, ad- 
mirably adapted for a studious walk, 
or for reading remote from noise. 

M. de la Seeutie had begun to 
devote himself much to agricultural 
pursuits, (the happiest occupation 
of man!) and had entirely with- 
drawn himself from political affairs. 
His house and family were excel- 
lently well regulated ; each had their 
own employment ; till dinner, ever 
guest was left quite free to follow 
his studies, to walk and explore the 
country, to write, to act as he pleas- 
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ed, dinner re-assembled every one; 
and the hours Hew swiftly past. Mr 
Fox was very happy at La Grange ; 
every thing suited his taste there, 
and he had, besides, the gratitca- 
tion of seeing his friend, after a life 
of dangers, and years of captivity, 
sheltered, at length, on the mode- 
rate estate of La Grange, having all 
his family around him, and consci- 
entiously satisfied that he had done 
every thing for his country that his 
— and opportunities had allow- 
ed. | 
His garden, which was large, but 
had been neglected, also occupied a 
ood deal of the attention of M. de 
a Fayette. He was in the mornings 
engaged in his farms, and enjoyed, 
with much relish, the avocations of 
agriculture! We remained a week 
at La Grange. I left it with great 
regret. The same kind and hospi- 
table family bade us adieu ; they !in- 
gered on the staircase. We took 
leave of Madame. It was for the 
last time! That amiable woman, 
never having recovered her health, 
is since dead; and the lovely cha- 
teau of La Grange stands deprived 
of its hospitable mistress. M. de la 
Fayette, in the year 1803, sustained 
a dreadful fracture of his thigh bone, 
but recovered, and continues to re- 
side in his retirement at La Grange. 


MADAME RECAMIER. 


A dejeiiner, given by Madame 
Recamier, at Clichy, at this time, 
collected almost every distinguished 
person at Paris: we went there about 
three o’clock.. So much has been 
said of the beauty of the charming 
hostess, that it would be superfluous 
to say more, than that every one 
was captivated by it. But her sim- 
ple and unaffected manners, a ; 
nuine mildness and goodness of dis 
position, obvious in all she said and 
did, with as little vanity as is possi- 
ble to conceive, in a young woman 
so extravagantly admired, were still 

more 
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more interesting. She received her 
visitors with singular ease and frank- 
ness. The house at Clichy was a 
pretty one, and the gardens extend- 
ed to the river; in the latter, the 
company walked about till all were 
assembled. 

There, for the first time, we saw 
General Moreau; his appearance 
was plain and heavy,—his dress ra- 
ther negligent ;—his countenance, I 
thought, denoted indolence, and his 
air had nothing martial or elevated. 
—He struck me, then, as quite in- 
adequate to be placed in competi- 
tion with Buonaparte; there was 
much bon hommie, much calmness 
about him ; but I discovered no Ja- 
tent energy ; and although I endea- 
voured to admire him for his past 
exploits, I could not bring myself to 
think hima great man. Mr Fox 
addressed himself to him, and turn- 
ed the discourse upon Louis XIV. 
and the history of those times. Mo- 
reau, upon this subject, was dull, 
and did not elicit one spark of in- 
telligence. Afterwards at table, he 
was free in his discourse about the 
army; but those who heard his con- 
versation remarked that he testitied 
more want of thought, than pru- 
dence, in his manner of expressing 
himself. Moreau was above the mid- 
dle size, but his person was ungrace- 
ful, and not well formed. He lived 
at this time about ten or twelve miles 
from Paris, and was said to-be much 
devoted to his wife, and to hunting. 

Eugene Beauharnois, viceroy of 
Italy, was at this entertainment ; 
and a great crowd of French cha- 
racters, eminent forrank and talents. 
Since the period of which I write, 
the amiable and lovely Madame 
Recamier has sustained a great re- 
verse of fortune, by the failure of 
Monsieur Recamier, who was a 
banker. She bore her fall, it is said, 
with great fortitude ; and, reducing 
her establishment from a splendid to 
a very humble one, continued to live 


with all thatcalm cheerfulness which 
had marked her in times of affluence. 
If 1 had admired this most charming 
woman at Paris, surrounded by ad- 
mirers, and possessing every thing 
that wealth could bestow,—as cen- 
tle, unassuming, and untaipted by 
vanity, how much more admirable 
did I think her when I heard that 
she bore adversity with nobleness of 
mind, which shew’s the possessor to 
be independent.of fortune and of the 
world! I have since learned, indeed, 
that this admirable woman is no 
more. 


BERTHIER, MASSENA, &c. 


The day succeeding our arrival 
from La Grange, we dined at Ber- 
thier’s, the minister of war (now 
Prince of Neufchatel.) ‘The enter- 
tainment was splendid and striking. 
Military trophies decorated the 
great staircase, and the dining reom 
was ornamented by busts of Dessaix, 
Hoche, and two other generals, de- 
ceased. A number ef military cha- 
racters were present. Berthies, 
agreeable, active, and penetrating, 
seemed equally fit for war or the 
cabinet. Massena, about forty-five 
or six years of age, with keen and 
piercing small black eyes, strong 
make, a determined air, and lively 
motion, looked ready to seize Ine 
prey at all times, and not likely to 
relinquish it easily. Bougainville, 
the venerable circumnavigator of the 
globe was at this dinner, and on 
seeing him, I rubbed my eves, and 
suspected we had gone back a cen- 
tury—his aspect was venerabie and 
inteHigent—Volney, the celebrated 
author of the ruins of empires, was 
also present—His countenance was 


quite intellectual—his person thin. 
and tall—and his air altogether, and 
appearance, more interesting than. 
that of any person among the French 


at Berthier’s dinner. ‘the form ot 
invitation, I just remark, was quite 
agreeable to the repulican style in 
- 1. 
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date, designation of the year, and 
in title, “ Republique Francaise,” 
afixed to it. An Austrian officer, in 
fail regimentals, in the midst of the 
French officers at General Berthier’s, 
was a striking and pleasant sight. 
After long and bluody wars, to be- 
hold brave men of nations, lately 
hostile, meeting in social converse, 
and forgetting ail animosity, was one 
very egrecable fruit of peace. 
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Qui sco stentat is ineptus esse dicitnr, 


Cic. 


T is so difficult for a man to speak 
of himself in such a manner as 
not to become disagreeable toothers, 
that generally it ‘should be a rule 
with every one, to keep clear in his 
conversation of this subject. In- 
deed, what is it that we can have 
any reason, or what could it be pro- 
per for us to communicate re- 
specting ourselves. ‘To whom is it 
to be suppose that every little mat- 
ter which interests an individual, 
can be of any moment, except to 
himself. if we speak m our own 
favour, do we not give reason to 
our being suspected of vanity and 
folly. And to what purpose would 
it be to disparage ourselves. If we 
seck by this meas to furnish op- 
portunity fer the compliments of 
others, we are guilty of the same 
vanity uncer a new form; if we un- 
meceeaarilys and without any object 
whatever, become our own accus- 
ers, it will not be easy for us to get 
clear, at least, of the imputation ot 
folly. 

It may be said, that the world is 
as littie disposed olten to allow to 
persons the merit which they who 
should, no doubt, know themselves 
best, are conscious of possessing, 
that unless they were to be at some 
pains, by their own exertions, to 
make people acquainted with their 
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deserts, there would be a danger 
that they might pass unnoticed, to 
the great detriment, certainly, of 
society, for the benefit of which it 
plainly is, that all such examples 
should be placed in the clearest 
light, and amply illustrated by the 
meed of fame. The zeal for the 
public good, which is manifested in 
this manner of reasoning, or rather, 
in the supposed application of it to 
the conduct, is truly adinirable. 
For, it is to be understood, that no 
private views can mingle with this 
generous purpose: indeed, those 
who sacrifice to it, can hardly ever 
fail of injuring themselves, in the 
opinion of those before whom they 
thus become the heralds of their 
own praises. It is seldom that cre- 
dit will be given them for any other 
than the weakest and most con- 
temptible motives; and they must 
be contented, for the sake of the 
approbation of their own minds, to 
forego, ina considerable degree, the 
esteem of those with whom they 
will have occasion, daily and hourly, 
to join in all the duties and sympa- 
thies of social life. But then, such 
being the consequence for the par- 
ties themselves, is it possible that 
the object alluded to in regard to 
the public can be ettected. How 
will it operate as an inducement to 
any one to endeavour to possess 
himself of this or the other good 
quality, to know that the same good 
quality having become. in certain 
stances, the occasion of persons en- 
larging greatly ia their own praise 
they sunk as much, through this 
management, in the estimation of 
others, as they seemed to have 
risen in their own. It is not by the 
vain conceit that any one may “have 
taken up concerning himself, nor 
the anxiety which he betrays in his 
conversation, that others should on 

this head enter into his sentiments } 
it is not by appearances like shove, 
that men are to be arouzed to emu 
Jation, 
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Ration, or incited to virtuous or com- 
mendable deeds. It is enough that 
he, who woald make his example 
usefil, should do those things which 
deseryveprase. The choice ot bestow- 
ing it must remain with others: and 
thoagh mankind may so netunes 
have fallen into mistakes, or shewa 
the appearance of uidaue partiality 
in this respect, the word is not so 
often wrong in its judgments per- 
haps, uor so unjust in its awards 
with regard to the merit of indivi- 
duals, as an overweening fondness, 
on their part, for whatever was their 
own, may have led many to believe. 


‘At any rate, it were but a hopeless 


attempt, in general, to endeavour 
to engage the approbation of man- 
Kind, through the medium of an ex 
uberant self - commendation; and 
proportionably futile must be the 
design, if such a design were ever 
seriously entertained, of promoting 
by the same means the public good. 
Thus much, however, muy be pre- 
sumed, in regard to cases which ad- 
mit even the pretence to an argu- 
ment of this sort, that the kind of 
merit set up for in thase instances, 
is & genuine merit, and such as, 
when really possessed, does in strict- 
ness entitle to praise. They must 
be things of some consequence to 
which it is desirable that the atten- 
tion of mankind should be thus care- 
fully drawn, and which it is fit that 
they should be engaged by some of 
the most power ful princy ple 's in their 
nature to imitate. They st, more- 
over, be within the reach of iuita- 
tion, and therefore cannot be under- 
stood to be the mere gilts of nature, 
as they may be properly called, to 
individuals; but where they have 
been attained, must have been so: 
by the same means through which 
2ione they still continue to be at- 
tainable, ‘industry, wit, and excr- 
tion. ‘There is no want of examples 
vt a vanity and egotisin founded in 
November 1811. 
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this or, upon the suposed 
ISSESS] mot su mr q! -nts, 
But it is certain, that, so far trom 
putting ina better light the virtues 
vr the olishments in the 
of which ‘hey have followed, thoy 
have seldom tailed to even 
real worth into a degree ov 
cred.t; while the vain 
pretender tosuch is tae 
universt! and the legitimate object 
either of conte impt or of pity. 

It is not very apparent whether 
it sho aid be considered as oa pre 
more of modesty or of unbectlity 
mind, that the erounds on which by 
far the greater part of those who 
hive judged theimselves entitled to 
become the pubhshers of their own 
praises have ordinarily ventured to 
rest their claims, have been of a 
nature much less connected with 
any thing like real distinction. — It 
is certainly one pomt gi aun d, that 
no pretension is mmade, when there 
is not even the shadow of a title, to 
the higher orders of excellence. 
Bet, then, what is to be thought of 
the weakness of the vanity which 
can be gratified with even the most 
unsubstantial food, which plumes 
itself on a feather, — is swelled 
with ee silly pride of a cobweb 
finery? One person we at ill see so 
piuic nl up with the idea of her per- 
sonal attractions, that, by every 
look and gesture, the secret lan- 
guage of her soul is evinced t. be, 
¢ What an object lave you here tor 

‘admiration: Is it possible that any 
fone can behold such beauty une 
‘moved? for myself, at least, the 
© trans sporting Mage is never tora 
moment absent trom my thoughts.” 
Ii it would be too much to bring 
forward such sentiments distinerly 
in words, no opportanity is lost of 
insinuating them in substance, by 
every means of a more indie 
kind, of which the advantage nay 
be either atlorded by chance, om 
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secured through artful foresight. 
With what a rapturous glow does 
the fair enthusiast launch torth in 
the commendation of those features 
in a picture which she fondly be- 
lieves to be her own: how atfected- 
ly sigh for the possession of charms 
which seem to ravish in a descrip- 
tion, but of which the prototype, 
according to the most present con- 
viction of the beauteous hypocrite, 
never so truly existed in any other 
form as in her own: how cunningly 
bring forward objections in certain 
respects to her appearance that the 
attention of others may be the more 
attracted to it, and that there may 
be an occasion for her being grati- 
fied with the incense of applause. 
We may see others frequently, who 
throvgh the industry and success of 
their most immediate progenitors, 
having had the good fortune to suc- 
ceed to ample inheritances, have 
hardly any other subject for con- 
versation but the wealth of this or 
the other man, the consequence 
end the privileges which riches 
bring in their conception, as any 
one sees, most justly lcad along 
with them, the meanness, the pro- 
fligacy, the degeneracy in every re- 
spect, of the poor. In abundance of 
cases there is not even that delicacy 
which cloaks under the semblance 
of respect for others, the vanity 
, that pants for personal admiration. 
A man becomes distinctly and a- 
vowedly his own encomiast, and 
what he himself is, or has, or does, 
or can do, being the only subject 
apparently that ever enters into his 
own thoughts, he would willingly, 
as should seem, make equally fami- 
liar to the minds of all others. No 
ene can be for half an hour in com- 
pany with Pomposus without learn- 
ing something of his histery. His 
birth, his connections, the manners 
of his early life, his marriage, his 
y. event situation, his hopes with re- 
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spect to the settlement of his famf. 
Jy, are all brought forward in sue. 
cession, as if they were matters 
with which it imported every one 
to be acquainted. If it should be 
necessary on the occasion even to 
pretend to put Ris credit at the dis. 
posal of those with whom he con- 
verses, something must at all events 
be known of his power, his authori- 
ty, his influence. It is not meant, 
indeed, that any consequence should 
follow from an overture of this kind: 
but if it should afterwards appear, 
that the expectation excited, on the 
other side, had been different, it 
will be easy to set all right again by 
some apt excuse. Are we at table 
with Pomposus, we are stunned with 
the account of his likings and dis- 
likings, of his hospitality, of his so- 
ciableness. In town, the great theme 
of his conversation is his own pro- 


jects, his speculations, his competi- 


tions, his desires, his fears. At his 
country seat, he is full of the ad- 
vantages which it has in regard to 
situation, of the imprevements plan- 
ned by himself, so happily adapted 
to that original disposition, of the 
numerous conveniencies which bear 
ample testimony to his care for the 
accommodation of all about him, to 
his good taste, and to his scrupul- 
ous attention in the minutest partie 
culars to delicacy and propriety. 
Though the things on which Pow- 
posus seems to value himself are of 
ten of little importance, yet, in his 
case, this is not at all the conse- 
quence of any distrust as to the 
measure of his own capacity. On 
the contrary, whatever is the sub- 
ject which happens to be introduc- 
ed in the hearing of this gentleman, 
however little he may know respect- 
ing it, and how impossible soever 1* 
must be consequently that he should 


be able to speak any thing to the. 


purpose concerning it, still he can- 


‘Not forego the o¢casion of 
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his opinion, of stating what occurs 


to him relative to the matter, of 
drawing upon his imagination for 
reasons by which to support the 
justice and the propriety of what he 
ies with so much temerity advanc- 
ed. It is of no moment to him that 
it is a conception altogether with- 
out the reach even of imagination, 
that he should ever be called upon 
to fill this or the other place, or 
that he should be competent to dis- 
charge its duties. le is ready, if 
any is offered to him, 
to go into a full detail of what his 
conduct would have been, had he 
been entrusted with the authority 
connected with it in such and such 
circumstances,—how he would have 
obviated this or the other ditticulty, 
—how he would have availed him- 
self of the advantages of the situa- 
tion,x—how he would have secured 
a point which has in effect been lost, 
—or, if the object in view has been 
gained, how it might have been 
done in a manner more beneficial. 
At times, so much is heard of the 
honour of Pomposus, of his integri- 
ty, of his disinterestedness, of his 
uncommon worth in every respect, 
that one might be tempted to sup- 
pose that all merit centered in him 
alone. Yet is he not backward on 
other occasions to acknowledge 
faults. Pomposus must still be 
brought into notice: he is never to 
be lost sight of: if he can come for- 
ward in such a way as to call forth 
esteem or love, it is well: but it is 
enough if he only fills a large space, 
and through the medium of awe, 
astonishment, or sentiments, even 
the reverse of flattering for him can 
succeed in attracting and fixing up- 
on himself the attention of the little 
circle in which he moves. Indeed, 
from some circumstances, it may 
seem doubtful whether it is more 
the passion of Pomposus that he 
should be for ever en the stage 
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merely, or that he should appear 
there only in an adtantageous cha- 
racter. Continually is he the tueme 
ot his own discourse; but it seems 
to be inditlerent to him whether the 
particular topic be his qualificatiaus, 
his possessions, his hopes, or, on the 
other hand, his vices and mistor- 
tunes. He is hardly less at his ease, 
or Jess appareatly satistied with hime 
self, while enlarging on whut it 
would surely have been to his hon- 
our to conceal, than while fitting to 
himself some trait which, so far as 
it goes, is nothing short of pertec- 
tion. Yet is not this enigma, strange 
as it may seem, without the reach 
of solution. The vices that are ac- 
knowledged are such as are suppoOs- 
ed to be connected with great qua- 
lities, or are incident to those of 
superior station. If such a man has 
suffered neglect, or has fallen into 
mistortune, let the world take shame 
to itself, which has so ill appreciat- 
ed, so poorly rewarded desert; but 
let not the suflerer be without the 
praise which he has merited on the 
occasion, of fortitude, of disintereste 
edness, of generosity. 

It is impossible that those, who 
have become to such a degree the 
slaves of vanity and ostentation, as 
to be for ever trumpeting forth in 
this manner, something or other 
with regard to themselves, can be 
sensible of the consequences as to 
the opinion of the world, which 
hardly fail in any instance to attend 
such ill-judged expressions of pat- 
tiality. It is to be presumed, that 
where these uncommon pins are 
taken to bring all mankind, if it 
could be, acquainted with a beloved 
object, the intention is that they 
should be inspired with somewhat 
of the same sentiments of esteem 
and veneration which glow in the 
breast of the first admirer. But for 
this, it had been enough that those 
pleasurable teelings had been che- 
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rished in his own bosom alone, and 
reserved as a secret treasure to bless 
the hours of solitude and silence. 
In the present instance, however, 
the etlect to be apprehended is dia- 
metrically the reverse of that which 
my) be supposed to have been thus 
had in view. Mankind, in general, 
have too much consideration for 
themselves to suffer patiently the 
aunhilation, as it were, of the race, 
in order to the aggrandisement of 
an individual. Such as do not find 
themselves particularly pointed at 
in these gasconading emblazonments 
by which some empty self-admirer 
would reach to the pinnacle of fame, 
may, out of views of delicacy, leave 
the vain foo] to exult unmolested in 
his dreams of imaginary importance. 
Bui he is not the less the object of 
their scorn; and at some time he 
can hardiy escape being assailed 
directly by the bitter shatts of sa- 
tire, which can never be more legi- 
timately employed than in chastis- 
ing so absurd an arrogance, which 
docs not more fall short of its duty 
to those present, than it is apt to be 
Wanting In justice to the absent, 
which is the offspring of imbecility, 
and the parent of jealousy, of ill- 
nature, and of falsehoed. M. 


Proceedings of the Wernerian 
Society. 


At the first winter meeting of 
this Society, an interesting 
communication from Dr Arthur Ed- 


mondstone was read, concerning the 


Larus parasiticus, or Arctic Gull. 
Owing to the remote situation of 
the haunts of this gull, its history 
and manners have hitherto been 
little known. Dr Edmondstene has 
now illustrated them. He has ob- 
served two kinds of Arctic Gulls in 
the Shetland Islands; the common 


sort, with the breast and belly of a 
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mouse-colour, and another sort with 
the breast and belly pure white. 
Each kind keeps together: and the 
white is a larger and heavier bird, 
but less beld than the other.: The 


Doctor is therefore inclined to cone 


sider these not merely as varieties, 
but as distinct species. 

At the same meeting, Professor 
Jimesen read to the Society a short 
description of several varicties of 
the precious stone nomed Zircen, 
which he had lately discovered, im- 
bedded in sienite, in Galloway. He 
also infermed the Society, that he 
had observed, in the same rock in 
Galloway, both the browm and the 
yellow subspecies of that very rare 
ore known ‘to mineralegists by the 
name of Rutilite or Sphene. 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


General View of the Agriculture of 
the County of Ayr 3 with Observ- 
ations on the Means / its Improves 
ment. Drawn up yor the considers 
ation of the board of Ag. iculturey 
and Improvements. With 
Beantisul Engravings. By Wil- 
liam Aiton, writer, Strathaven. 
Large Sve. boards. 


‘HE agricultural survey of Scot- 
Jand proceeds with extraordl+ 

nary activity. Scartcly have we lad 
time to notice one report, when an- 
other makes its appearance. If the 
present be a trivolous age, no one 
certainly could suspect it from the 
present siate of publication, which 
is almost entirely confined to this 
solid and useful description ot works. 
If our readers complain that we do 
not vary the scene by some compo- 
sitions of a lighter nature, we can 
only say, that we know not where 
such could be found. However, 
we are encouraged by considering, 
that the information to be — 
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| ed from these is extremely valua- 
le,—-possesses some attractions tor 
| almost all Scottish readers, — and 


15 
$15 
planet in one of' its querters, since 
there is a deep concavity in the in- 


all a ternal part This concave side is 

| ; comes intimately home to a consi- tarned towards the sea, while the Q: 

| 7 deradle number of them. convexity looks to the interior of ae 

We have already remarked, with Seotland. ‘The south, and part of St 


| 4 some regret. the enermous and in- 


the east border, which confines with 
creasing - magnitude of these county 


the counties of Doimtties and Gal- 


reports, which place them bey ond 
the purchase, and still more the 
reading, of alinost any one employ- 


loway, is mountainous, barren, and 
coutais a number of small lakes. 
These inountains torm part of the 


chain which reaches entirely across 


, ‘ ed in tarming. Such an impres- 
the island, St Abb’s Head to 


sion certainiy was not diminished by 


4 the view of the formidable volume = the rock of Ailsa. The northern 
a under consideration which does not part of county Is a level plain, 
 &§ vield, in this respect, to its most diversified however with a variety of 
bulky predecessors. It has not, small eminences, which inerease 
however, been swelled out, like greatly the picturesque appearance & 
3 some others, by quitting the local of the country. Joine ‘d to the great 
’ _ limits of the subject, and becoming variety of gentiemen’s seats, they a 
a treatise on farming in general; it the aspect of in 
relates almost entirely to Ayrshire; general, extremely be ‘autiful. 
r. but it embraces nearly all topics most every part of its coast, too, Fe 
4 connected with that county, whe- presents extensive and delightful Fi: 
— ther these topics be or be not inthe prospects: the Frith of Clyde, the : th 
7 remotest degree connected with that beautiful islands of Bute and Ineh- fils 
science. The intelligence is of the marnock, the bold coast of Antrim, 
q most miscellaneous nature; com- and the towering mountains of Ar- 


ran and Argyle. The rivers,--the 


mercial, economical, religious, and 


a even philological. Whatinerefarm- Ayr, the Nith, and the Doon, 
ing readers may think of such a va- whose names Burns has rendered 
riety, we pretend not to foretel; classical, serve also, by the beauty 


but certaiiy, to such general stu- 


dents as are not deterred by the 
magnitude of the volume, it must 


of their banks, as an additional em- 
bellishiment to the county. 
Ayrshire cannot be considered as 


a barren county; yet its fertility, in 
many parts, ts not equal to its beau- 
ty. Of 514,00. acres, which the 


5 increase its attraction. Such, too, 
as may rest satistied with our ab- 
stract, we shall find means of gra- 


titying more amply than was possi- county coutains, not less than 
a ble when our authors adhered more $47,000 are moss; while, of the gS 
. rigidly to their object. rest, nearly a third is sand or light e. 
3 The county of Ayr is about S80 soil, incapable of yielding the iigh- Bi 
miles in length, and 2 in breadth. er species of vegetable productions. 
E It is bounded on the north by Ren- The climate, like that of all the Re 
% frew; on the east by Lanark and west of Scotland, is extremely wet. “h 
F Dumfries ; on the south by Gallo- The quantity of rain which fell in 3 


the course of the year 1809, did 


. way; and on the west by the Frith 
not, at Barnton, exceed 26 inches, 


ot ‘Clyde and the Atlantic Ocean. 


Our author has described it as re- nor at Daikeith 25, while in Bute it ; 
. sembling i in form a half moon; but amounted to 45 inches, at Brisbane B 
; it bears a greater similarity to that te 40, and at Auchens, near Irvine, B 
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to 41. Our author is very learned 
and mysterious as to the causes of 
this extraordinary moisture. He 
jasists that, till we have made far- 
ther progress in chemistry, and fully 
ascertained the properties of the 
electric fiuid, we cannot hope to 
nscertain its real origin. For our 
parts, without descending into these 
depths, we cannot avoid thinking 
that the vicinity of the Atlantic, and 
the prevalence of wonen winds for 
two thirds of the year, afford a very 
sufficient solution. Our author, 
however, mentions one other cause, 
which operates probably to a cer- 
tain extent,—-the great quantity of 
moss which covers the surface. 

With regard to minerals, Ayr 
abounds, perhaps, beyond any-other 
county of Scotland, in the two most 
usctul, coals and tron. There are 
few parishes in which the former is 
not found inabundance. The banks 
of the Ayr, Girvan, Garnock, and 
Irvine, are enriched with inexhaust- 
ible supplies. A singular accident 
happened, in 1784, to some coal on 
the estate of Kilkerran. It was set 
fire to, and has continued to burn 
ever since. For a long time, from 
every chink and crevice, or where- 
ever the ground, from being under- 
mined, fell in, columns of tire were 
seen rising, often to a great height, 
and smoke is still pérceived issuing 
from the same places. 

Iron has been found in Ayrshire 
so abundant, as to become the sub- 
ject of an important manufacture, 
which might probably be still very 
: It may be inte- 
resting to our readers to receive an 
account of the advantages which 
Ayrshire draws from this valuable 
nietal. 


“ The manufacturing of iron was 
carried on for some time by Lord 
Cathcart and others, at Muirkirk, 
an the early part of last century. It 
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was made from ore dug there, and 
sent to Bunaw, in ‘the county of 
Argyle, to be formed into pig-iron, 
which was afterwards brought to 
Muirkirk, where it was made into 
bar-iron. In the last operation, 
charred peat was used; the art of 
coking coals not being then known. 
These operations were found, how- 
ever, to be too expensive, and the 
work was abandoned. 


“In the year 1787, some res-_ 


pectable gentlemen in Glasgow en- 
tered into a copartnery, and erect- 
ed very extensive iron works in that 
parish, which are still carried on by 
another company, who lately pur- 
chased these works, from tlhrose 
who had established them. The 
works consist of three large blast 
furnaces for making pig-iron, an 
extensive forge fer making bar-iron, 
with a foundery and inferior works. 
Between three and four hundred 
workmen are constantly employed 
at these works, who, with their 
families, will exceed 1000 souls. 

“ The pig-iron made at Muir- 
kirk works is esteemed by the 
founders, in Scotland and Ireland, 
soft, easily melted, and of the very 
best quality. The bar-iron is also 
superior to any other made in Bri- 
tain, and is allowed by the best 
judges, to be no way inferior in 
quality to the Swedish iron. This 
superior quality of the Muirkirk 
iron proceeds partly from that of 
the coals used in manufacturing It, 
which are less impregnated with 
sulphur, than any other pit-coal in 
that part of Scotland, and_ partly 
from the mode of beating out the 
iron. The bar-iron at ‘Muirkirk, 
is not, like that made at the gener- 
ality of the other iron-works in Bri- 
tain, drawn out and formed by rol- 
lers ; but is beaten by very heavy 
hammers, which give it,much greater 
solidity, toughness, and durability 
in wearing, on cart wheels, horse 

shoes, 
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shoes, &c. than any other British 
manufactured iron. 

«© The field of coal and iron-stone 
held in lease, by the Muirkirk iron 
company, from James Alexander 
Stewart, of Glasserton, Esq; and 
others, is about three miles in 
length, and one mile and a half in 
breadth, having, (besides some 
smaller seams, which have not been 
wrought) six seams of coal, viz. 
one of 35 feet, one 3 feet, one 7 
feet, one 9 feet, one 24 feet, and 
one 54 feet in thickness, making in 
all 30 feet of good coal, capable of 
being wrought, lying on both sides 
of the water of Ayr. 

« The greatest depth of the seams 
is in the course of the river, and 
does not exceed 60 fathoms; and 
rising to the north and south simi- 
lar to the surface of the ground, 
which covers the coal. These six 
seams will produce nine tons of 
coals, for every superficial yard of 
surface; a quantity sufficient to 
make a ton of the best pig-iron. 
Five different bands or seams of 
iron-stone, all capable of being 
wrought, are found at different 
depths, and will produce about 
three tons of stone, that will yield 
a ton of pig-iron, worth L.8, in 
every superficial yard of surface. 
So that every acre of that extensive 
field will vield coal and iron-stone, 
which, when manufactured into pig- 
iron, would be worth L. 48,000, and 
if converted into bar-iron, would 
bring upwards of L.70,000 from 
each acre of surface: and the works 
already erected are, when kept in 
good order and properly served, ca- 
pable of manufacturing iron to that 
amount in one year. The field of 
minerals, which the company have 
in property, or in lease, will contain 
more than 2,900 acres of coal, and 
iron stone, which, at the rates I 
have mentioned, would yield iron 
te the value of ene huadred and 
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forty millions sterling. What a 
fund of wealth and source of indus- 
try! 

“ Glenbuck tron works, which are 
situated in the parish of Muirkirk, 
about three miles from those that 
have been described, were erected 
about 1790, by some gentlemen, 
chiefly from England. ‘they have 
erected one blast furnace only, and 
a foundery ; and as the coals, which 
they use, are nearly of the same 
seams, and of much the same quali- 
ty, as those used at the Muirkirk 
works, their pig-iron is also very 
good. 

“ The field of minerals, though 
not so very extensive and more 
broken and irregular, than that at 
the Muirkirk works, has nearly the 
same seams. There are, in all, ev 
seams of coal at Gleabuck, and the 
same number of bands of iron-stone. 
The 7 feet seam, at Glenbuck, is 
into a seam of 3, and another of * 
feet, at Muirkirk, with 7 fathoms of 
other metals between them. 


Pyrites is found abundantly in 
Ayrshire, as are also limestone and 
freestone. Our author mentions al- 
sO precious stones as being net un- 
frequently discovered; and is of 
opinion that the quantity might be 
more ample, were they mor® skil- 
fully and diligently searched for. 
He gives us no iniormation, hows 
ever, as to their nature or yalue. 

Of the waters otf Ayrshire, the 
principal is that great arm of the 
sea, called the Frith of Civde, woich 
washes the whole extent of iis 
shores. The navigation of this fritl 
is everywhere safe and easy; and 
there are on both sides comimodious 
bays, into which, in case of a tem- 
pest, ships may retire for sheiter. 
Farther up, too, there are admira- 
ble harbours; but Ayrshire has not 
hitherto possessed any which could 
admit vessels of mere than 250 tone 

burden. 
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burden. This defect, however, will 
now be soon supplied by those of 
the Troon and Ardrossan, which are 
making rapid progress towards com- 
pletion. | 

Ayrshire, in its mountainous dis- 
tricts, contains a number of little 
Jakes ; many of which, however, do 
not much exceed the size of ponds. 
Its rivers are much more remark- 
able, many of them being distin- 
guished by their beauty, and cele- 
brated in song. Our readers, pro- 
bably, will not be sorry to peruse 
Mr Aiton’s description of some of 
the more eminent. 


“ The Girvan, which rises in the 
upper parts of Carrick, and falls in- 
to the sea at the village of that 
name, Is not inferior to the Stinchar 
in magnitude, or the beauty of its 
banks. For the greatest part of its 
course, it is more open, the — soil 
richer, and as it is ornamented wit) 
the seats and extensive policies of 
scveral gentlemen ot rank and for- 
tune, the scenery ts still more inter- 
esting. Strath-Girvan is one of the 
most beautitul vallics any where to 
be seen. The stately csstles and 
elegant mansions hilkerran, the 
residence of Sir Adam Freguson ; 
ef Killochan, that of Sir Andrew 
Cathcart; of Burguinea, one of the 
seats of Sir Hugh Hamilton Dal- 
rymple; of Dalquharran, the seat 
of Mr Kennedy of Denure; Dru- 
millan, that of Captain Kennedy ; 
the property of Sir Da- 
vid Hunter Blair; Carmichael, that 
of David Kennedy, Esq.; Cloncaird, 
the seat of Colonel Cunningham ; 
Trochridge, that of James Fergu 
son, Esq. &c. with their extended 
plantations, and weil dressed lawns; 
two ranges of green hills, overlook- 
mg the whole, with two public 
roads, and the water winding be- 
tween them in the bottom of the 
valley, all combine to render the 
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scenery of this river uncommonly 
beautiful. 

“The Doon, which rises in the 
upper parts of Carrick, is composed 
of the waters discharged from Loch 
Doon, and several lakes in its neigh- 
bourhood, which receive the waters 
from a considerable range of muirs, 
and form it mto the largest stream 
in the county of Ayr. Like the 
Leven, and other rivers issuing fron: 
lochs, the Doon is more steady, and 
does not rise so high, or sink so 
much as the generality of rivers. 
Some of its banks are bold and wel! 
wooded; many fine haughs are 
found on its sides, and the country 
through which it winds its course is 
rich, and cultivation fast advancing. 
Neither are the banks of this river 
wanting in the seats of noblemen 
and gentlemen; for Borbeith, the 
scat of Quintin M*Adam Craig- 
ingillan, Esq.; Skeldon, that or Wil- 
liam Fullarton, Esq.; the castle of 
Cussils, one of the residences of the 
Earl of Cassillis; Monkwood, the 
property of Miss Jean Hutchison ; 
Blairston, that of David Cathcart, 
Kisq. : Doonholm, that of John Hun- 
ter, sq.; Doonside, the residence 
of William Esq. : Siount- 


charles, that of John Gardner, Esq. 


Rosaline, the seat of the Countess 
of Crawford, now of Lady Cuath- 
cart: Newark, the property of the 
Earl of Cassillis and Bellisle, the 
ordinary residence of Hugh Hamil- 
ton of Pinmore, Esq. ; each of them 
surrounded by extensive woods, and 
well dressed Jawns;: with The 
humble cottage which gave birth to 
the celebrated poet Robert Burns,” 
and the Alloway Kirk, rendered 
immortal in his tale of “ Tam 0’ 
Shanter,”’ are all situated near to the 
banks of the Doon. 

“ The Water of Ayr, which is of 
the second rank among the streems 
ot Ayrshire, in point of maguitude, 
rises at Glenbuck, on the easteri 

confines 
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confines of the county, and sinks 
into the ocean at the town of Ayr. 
For the first ten miles, it runs re- 
markably straight, among holms and 
haughs, through an open vale, in 
a muirish district. But most of its 
course, for the last 20 miles, is 
bounded by steep rocky banks, ge- 
Werally covered with wood, which 
in several places are highly pic- 
turesque. In a few spots, the banks 
open, and some enchanting holms 
are found between them; but in 
many places the river is seen for 
some miles together, dashing and 
foaming in a deep and narrow chasm, 
rendered dark and gloomy by the 
— foliage of the trees which 
overhang the stream. 

‘‘ From Sorn Castle to Craigie- 
House, near Ayr (about 15 miles), 
gentlemen’s seats, and extensive 
plantations, present themselves to 
the view of the traveller in rapid 
succession, displaying the taste and 
opulence of the proprietors. Sorn 
Castle, the seat of Sommer- 
ville, Esq. perched on the brink of 
a steep rock, on the bank of the 
Ayr, is fronted by Gillmilnscroft, 
the property of John Gray, Esq. at 
the distance of three quarters of a 
mile on the other side of that river. 
About a mile farther down, Balioch- 
myle, the seat of Archibald Alex- 
ander, Esq. raised on a lofty well- 
wooded bank, and dressed with 
much taste, looks over to Catrin 
House, the seat of Professor Du- 
gald Stewart, situated on the oppo- 
site holm; a handsome villa, built 
by Mr Buchanan; and beyond them 
to Auchinleck House, the residence 
of Alexander Boswell, Esq. stand- 
ing on the summit of the ridge 
which separates the Ayr and the 
Lugar. On the banks of the last 
mentioned river, Glesnock and Lo- 
gan, the properties of Alexander 
and Allisons, Esq. above, 
and that elegant mension, Dumnfiies 

November 3811. 
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House, with its beautiful lawns and 
extensive plantations, immediately 
below the finely situated town of 
Cumnock, with the house and town 
of Ochiltree still farther down, pre- 
sent prospects to the eye of the tra- 
veller which are seldom to be equal- 
led. About two miles farther down 
the river of Ayr, and on its southern 
bank, Berskimming House, the seat 
of Lord Glenlee, with its polished 
lawns, extensive woods, bold crags, 
stupendous bridge, artificial caves, 
and picturesque scenery, looks over 
the water to that of Smiston, the 
residence of Alexander Couper, 
Esq about a mile distant. ‘he 
princely mansion of Coilsfield, with 
its enchanting policies, the seat of 
Lord Montgomerie, Se be after- 
wards described) ; Ga 

belonging to Colonel Burnett ; and 
those of Enterkine, the property of 
William Cunningham, Esq.; Stair, 
the seat of John Stirling, ksq. ; 
Sundrum, that of John ral 
Esq. &c.; as well as Auchincruive 
House, the delightful residence of 
Richard Alexander Oswald, Esq. ; 
and Craigie House, the seat of Wil- 
liam Campbell, Esq. all near the 
river, with their orchards, gardens, 
and extended woods oan walks, 
meeting each other, render these 
parts of the county extremely beau- 
ful and picturesque. If with these, 
the richness of the soil, and ad- 
vanced state of cultivation, are 
taken into view, the course of the 
Ayr, will be found deserving of the 
netice of travellers. This, and al- 
most all the rivers of any note in 
the county of Ayr, have been rend- 
ered famous by the pen of the im- 
mortal Burns, in some of the most 
beautiful of his poems and songs. 

«“ The Irvine rises on the inland 
boundaries of Ayrshire at Loudon- 
hill, and dividing the districts of 
Kyle and Cunningham, runs in al- 
most a straight course to the ee 
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at the town of Irvine. If the beau- 
tv of the stream, gilding slowly on 
its pebbled bed, the richness and 
verdure of its haughs, the openn&ss 
of its course, the quality of the soil, 
progress of agriculture, noblemen 
and gentlemens’ seats, crowded po- 
pulation, industry and wealth, are 
taken into view, no other river in 
Scotland will be more deserving of 
notice. The houses of noie situated 
near the river are numerous, in- 
deed, the whole of that quarter of 
the county abounds with noblemen 
and gentlemens’ seats, towns and 
villages. Besides Lanfine, the re- 
sidence of Nicol Brewn, Esq. about 
three miles from the source of the 
Irvine; Loudon castle, the chief 
seat of the countess of Louden and 
Moira, and Cessnock heuse, the 
property of the Dutchess of Port- 
Jand, fronting each other; Holms, 
Kilmarneck house, Peel house; 
Caprington, the residence of Sir 
William Cunningham of Capringten, 
Yairly house, the residence of Sir 
William Cunningham of Robertland; 
Craig house, the seat of Robert 
Morris, Esq; Newtlield, Auchens, 
Shewalton, the residence of Colo- 
nel Boyle, and others, with many 
handsome villas, are situated near 
the river; and the houses of Kelso, 
Treesbanks, &c. stand within a 
mile of the river on the south. 
The small streams which fall into 
the livine, on the north, are also 
ornamented with the seats of noble- 
men and gentlemen, such as Craw- 
ford land and Dean castle; on } il- 
marnock, Rowallen, Kilmaurs, and 
Busby castles; on Kilmaurs water, 
Lainskaw, <Auchinhervie, Green- 
valu, Thornton, &c. on that of 
Thornton and Preston, Burtreehill, 
&c. on the Annack. 


Literary Intelligence. 


A New edition of Bishop Hors- 
ley’s Tracts, will shortly ap- 
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pear. This volume contains the best 
defence of Christianity, against the 
Socinian herecy. It has long been 
out of print, and much in request, 

Mr Wilson of Magdalen College 
Oxford, has a volume of Poems in 
the press. The principal Poem is 
entitled The Isle of Palms,” and 
there are many Cescriptive of the 
scenery among the English lakes. 

Dr. Robert John Thornton has 
obtained an Act of Pariiament fora 
Royal Botanical Lottery, the first 
prize ot which is to consist of the 
Linnean Gallery, being a collection 
of allegorical and deseriptive paint- 
ings, by Opie, Russell, Howard, 
Reimagle, Henderson, and others 
of great celebrity ; together witha 
full leneth portrait of Linnaeus, in 
his dress, a curious and 
valuable painting. The 
class of prizes is composed of the 
temple ot Flora, five folio volumes, 
containing several hundred colour- 
ed plates, engraved by Bartolozzi, 
Earlom, Landseer, and other distin- 
guished artists. The total value 
of ell the prizes in this Botanical 
Lottery is L.77,000. 

The proprietors of the London 
Edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, a 
great, but palpably impertect, work, 
have engaged Mr Todd to add four 
thousand words not found in John- 
son. 

Mr John Thelwall will shortly 
publish the Elements of English 
Rhythmus; with an Analysis ol 
the Science and Practice of Elocu- 
tion. 

Mr Trotter has made consider- 
able progress in the Public Life of 
Mr Fox, which embraces the his- 
tory of forty years of the reign 0 
George the Third, and which will 


include the verified substance of 


his principal speeches and_ the his- 
tory of parties, deduced from au- 
thentic documents. It will extend 
to three volumes octavo, with close- 
ly printed appendices. Mr 
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Literary Intelligence. 


Mr Alexander Chalmers, the 


correct and industrious editor of 


many Londen editions of English 
authors, is engaged in a new edition 
of the Biographical Dictionary, in 
octavo, which is to be enlarged 
from sixteen to twenty-one volumes. 

The university of Oxtord ts about 
to excite great literary interest at 
home and “abroad, by the publica- 
tion at large of the most interesting 
of the ninety- four MSS. brought by 
Mr Hayter from Herculaneum, aad 
about which he has already gratified 
the public im his report to the 
Prince Regent. 

Early in “the ensuing year will be 
published, a new Deseri: otion of the 
Muscles of the Human Body, ac- 
companied with about fifteen en- 
grivings of the principal muscles ; 
by Mr John James Watt, surgeon. 

A Description of a new ident 
Instrument or Machine for illustrat- 
ing, on rational and scientific Prin- 


ciples, the Structure and Theory of 


the Hebrew Language, by a me- 
thod never before attempted, is in 
the press, by the Bev. Robert Uve- 
dale. 

Dr Titford has in the press, and 
purposes to en in six numbers, 
royal quarto, Sketches towards a 
Hortus Botanicus Americanus, or 
coloured plates of Plants of the 
West Indies and North and South 
America, with concise and familiar 
descriptions ; the whole collected 
and compiled during a residence in 
the West Indies, and a tour through 
the United States of America. 

Mr Parkinson’s 
the Organic Remains of a Former 
World, will be published in No- 
vember. 

A new edition of the Rev. Dr 
Rees’s Practical Sermons is nearly 
ready for publication, a very large 
Impression having been entirely 


‘sold off. 


A Review of the History of the 


Military Sciences and Politics of 


third volume of 


S51 
Wir, rem the earliest Period to the 
Year 1500, is announced in monthly 
parts, at 5s. will contain, acome 
plete Tlistory of the Organization 
and Formation of Armies : of Ar- 
tillery; of Engineering ; of Fortifi- 
cation ; 
Tactics; of Grand Tactics: of Cas- 
trametation; of Logistics; of the 
Attack and Detence of Fortresses ; 
of the Dialectics of War ; of Recon- 
noitring; of the War of Partisans ; 
of Stratagem; of Military Topo- 
graphry ; and of the Politics of Wae. 
Also Critiques on all remarkable 
Operations, Battles, Engagements, 
Sieges, and of all the English, 
French, German, Datch, Italian, 
and Latin works, which have been 


pudlished on the Military Sciences ; 


the whole to be illustrated by nu- 
merous engray ines, represe nting the 
different inventions which have been 
made in respect to the military 
sciences, and all the mem: rable bat- 
tles, operations, and sieges ; by Wil- 


diam Muller, late a lieutenant of the 


King’s late ngmeers. 

Mr George Barrett, of Petworth, 
has issued proposals tor publis! hing 
by subscription, a very extensive 
Set of Tables for determining the 
Value of Life Annuities and As- 
surances; amongst which there 1s 
one table that will occupy the whole 
of a large quarto volume, for ascer- 
taining ‘the value of an Annuity on 
Three Joint Lives, for every possi- 
ble combination of age, and eccord- 
ing to the Swedish observations. 
‘The hasbeen cimployed twen- 
ty-five years on this use ful and me- 
ritorious work ; and its public allow 
will depend on the success of the 
subscription. 

There ts at present in the press, 
and speedily will be pubiished, b 
Mr E. H. Barker, of Trinity ¢ ‘ol. 
lege, Cambridge, Cicero de Aimi- 
ticia et Senectate, from the text of 
Ernesti, with all his Notes, and Ci- 
tations from his Index Latinitatus 

Ciceroniane 


of Pontoniee Sciences: of 
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Ciceroniane. Various passageswill 
be explained from Gesner’s Latin 
Thesaurus, and from books of more 
recent date, as well as from Gravius 
and all the commentators cited by 
him ; with quotations from Palairet’s 
Latin Ellipsis; and much original 
matter, critical and explanatory. In 
the Appendix will be found some 
curious articles on the affinity of dif- 
ferent languages to the Latin, in- 
cluding two Essays on the Origin 
and Extinction of the Latin Tongue, 
communicated to the author by the 
Rev. R. Patrick, vicar of Sculcoates, 
Hall. 

Mr J. Flindall, bookseller, of Lam- 
beth Marsh, has, in a state of for- 
wardness, a Catalogue of Scarce and 
Rare English Portraits,and of Books 
containing such Portraits, chiefly 
compiled from the more bulky vo- 
lumes of Bromley and Grainger ; 
and, for the convenience of collec- 
tors, it is printed in a pocket size. 
Subjoined are notes by the compiler, 
who has for several years employed 
his leisure hours in this task. 

It is due to the illustrious person- 
ages who are the objects of mis-re- 
presentation, and to the literary 
public, to state that the work called 
The Spirit of the Book, is the fabri- 


~ cation of one Ash, an able, but un- 


happy and unfortunate, man, en- 
Jarged from the King’s Bench by 
the late Insolvent Bill, Ash’s work 
is a well written romance, but ought 
to be read only as a romance, and 
without reference to any living cha- 
racters. 

Mr Harwood, son of the late Rev. 
Dr Harwood, is about to publish in 
Latin, a Description of more than a 
Hundred inedited Greek Coins, 
Jately acquired; with illustrations 
and plates. 

The Rev. J. Goldsmith is prepar- 
ing a Second Part of his Grammar 
of Geography, the object of which 
is to describe the British Empire at 


home and arboad, as a proper study 


for all young Britons. Of course ig 
is founded on the interrogative sys- 
tem of exercises, of which that edi. 
tor was the inventor and first pro- 
mulgator. 

Among the precious MS. of the 
Oriental library of Monte Casino, 
which may be considered as the 
cradle of sciences and letters, after 
the barbarism which followed the 
destruction of the Roman empire, 
there has just been found a Greek 
MS. of Apollonius Evander, the 
nephew of Apollonius of Rhodes. 
Amongst other important objects 
which this MS. contains, is a very 
detailed account of the eruption of 
Vesuvius, in the reign of Titus. 

A missien from the Dilletanti So- 
ciety is on the eve of departing, un- 
der the sanetion of Government, in 
a Turkish frigate, destined for Smyr- 
na. Its object is to make diligent 
search for antiquities and ancient 
relics, in Asia Minor and the Ionian 
Isles. A young architect and a 
draftsman, of very superior talents, 
has abandoned a lucrative office, to 
aid the views and objects of this so- 
clety. 

Mr Boothroyd has jnst finished 
the Third Part of Biblia Hebraica, 
or Hebrew Bible, without Points, in 
4to. The Fourth Part, which will 
complete the Pentateuch, is at press, 
and may be expected in the course 
of the month. 

Mr Frey has completed the Se- 
cond Part of Vanderhooghts Hebrew 
Bible, with Points, in 8vo. and is 
roing on with the subsequent parts. 
The work will not be advanced to 
subscribers, though from its increas- 
ed expences it must be raised to 
non-subscribers after No. 1. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manufac- 
tures, Chemistry, Science, and the 
Fine Arts. 

CCOUNTS have been received 

, from Mr C. R. Cockerell, at 

Athens, of a recent discovery Pe 
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birth-place ‘of Hannibal. 
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the island of gira, highly inter- 
esting to the arts. In excavating 
the earth to ascertain the Hyper- 
thral in the ancient temple of Ju- 

iter Panhellenius, in the pursuit of 
Fis inquiries, a great number of 
fragments of Parian marble, of the 
most beautiful sculpture, have been 
raised, the parts of which nearly 
complete sixteen statues, between 
five and six feet in height, many of 
them in powerful action, and des- 
cribed as not inferior to the cele- 
brated sculptures of the Elgin col- 
lection. It is remarkable, that, of 
the travellers of all nations who 
have visited the celebrated temple 
for more than a thousand years past, 
no one before Mr Cockerell should 
have dug three feet deep, the whole 
of the sculptures having been found 
so near the surface. 

Knots, or knobs, of the Burrknot 
apple-tree, put into the ground, will 
make a long shoot, the following 
spring; or, knobbed branches with 
blossom buds upon them, will bear 
the same year The burrknot apple- 
tree is uncommonly productive. 
They never miss bearing, not being 
so liable to blight in inclement sea- 
sons, as other varieties. The fruit 
is large, its tints resembling the 
ribston pippin, and it is about its 
size. For culinary uses, it is not 
inferior to the choicest codliv, and 
it keeps much better. ‘The tree is 
not liable to canker, owing to its 
not putting out a tap-root, but 
its numerous fibres from 
the knob horizontally, and following 
the soil. 


Sir William Drummond conceives 
that he has discovered in Malta the 
He ad- 
duces several reasons for thinking, 
that, although Hannibal fell in Bi- 
thynia, by the prefidy of the king 
Prusias, and the Roman general 
Flaminius, yet his ashes were 
brought from thence, to repose 
among his countrymen and relatives 


at Malta. It appears that in the 
year 1761, in the district of Ben 
(rhisa, in Malta, was discovered a 
sepulchral cave. In the wall of this 
cave was a hollow square, in which 
was cut in Phenicias characters the 
epitaph annexed, which Sir W. has 
translated thus : 
The a ..er Chamber of the sanctuary of the 
Sepulchre of Hannibal, 
Illustrious in the consummation of calamity 
He was beloved, 
The people lament, when arrayed 
in order of battle, 
Hannibal, the son of Bar-Melech, 

Sir W. D. argues, that the name 
of the district of Malta, where 
stands this sepulchre, Ben Ghisa, is 
a corruption of what ancient writers 
intend by the family of Amilcar 
Giscon, which was nearly related to 
that of Amilcar Barca, or, by tran- 
sposition, Barca Amilea, would be 
the Punic order; and as on the 
tomb, Bar- Mele. 

M. Burckhardt has published at 
Paris the following elements of the 
Comet: Perihelion distance, !,022 £1. 
The instant of its passage by the 
perihelion, 45 minutes past nine in 
the evening of the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1811. Ascending node, 146 
deg. 13 sec.; inclination, 72 deg. 
12 sec. ; place of the perihelion, 72 
deg. 12 sec. It was nearest the sun 
on the 12th of September ; it was 
then still 39 millions of leagues dis- 
tant from that body, and 43 millions 
of leagues from the earth. 

The following circumstantial ac- 
count of three Meteoric Stones, 
which fell near Orleans, is translated 
from M. de la Metherie’s Journal : 
—* Onthe 25th of Nov. 1810, at 
half past one in the afternoon, three 
atmospheric stones fell perpendi- 
cularly at Charsonville, in the de- 
partment of Loiret. Their fall was 
accompanied with a succession of 
thander-claps which preceded them 
and lasted some minutes. ‘The 
noise of these explosions, in number 
three or four, followed by the ro.t 
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produced by the echo, was heard as 
distinctly at Orleans as at the plaice 
where the stones fell. It is even 
said the noise was as loud at Mont- 
argis, Salbri, Vierzon, and Blois, 
as in each of these places it was the 
cause of some alarm, and was attri- 
buted to the explosion of a powder- 
mill. It is concluded, that, in con- 
sequence of the great distances in 
the circle in which the noise was 
heard, the explosion took place at 
a height in the atmosphere almost 
incalculable. The stones were found 


within an extent of half a league of 


each other; and their fall, in a per- 
pendicular direction was without 
any apparent light or globe of fire 
attending them. One of the stones, 
which fell at Mortelle, it seems had 
not been found. Another tell at 
Villeroi, and the third at Moulin- 
brile. One of them weighed twen- 
ty-pounds, and made a hole in the 
ground, in a vertical direction, just 
big enough to bury itself, at the 
saine time that it threw up the earth 
eght or ten teet hich. This stone 
was taken out about half an hour 
atterwards, being still hot enough 
to be held in the hand with some 
difficulty. It diifused a strong scent 
like that of gunpowder, which it 
retained till it was perfectly cold. 
The second stone made a hole si- 
milar to the other in a vertical di- 
rection, and, being found eighteen 
hours alter its fall, was quite cold. 
These stones were irregular in their 
shape, and their angles in general 
obtuse: they contained rather more 
globules of iron than those that fall 
at PAigle, im Normandy; these 

slobules. are also rather larger, and 
the colour of the stone when first 
broken is somewhat clearer ; it may 
be speedily oxyded, and is suth- 
@iently dense und heavy to write 
upon glass. It is broken with ditfli- 
culty, and comes to pieces very ir- 
regularly, and is very fine in the 
grain. Its exterior is about a quar- 


ter of a line in thickness, and its 
colour of a darkish grey. These 
stones are also traversed by some 
irregular black lines, strongly mark- 
ed, trom a half line to two lines 
thick, and which traverse them in 
a manner similar to the veins of 
certain rocks. Does not this fact 
seem to indicate that they existed 
prior to their fall, that they have 
been produced in the same manner 
as rocks, and were not formed in 
the atmosphere ?” 

The trade in wooden clocks which 
had long been considerable among 
the Germans, is now at a stand. 
‘The principal manutactories were 
in the Black Forest, and were sup- 
posed to produce 70,000 clocks per 
annum. Some were sent to Ame- 
rica. brothers only after an 
ambulatory journey in Europe, were 
known to return with a fortune of 
42,000 florins. One of them atter- 
wards went to Constantinople, where 
the Grand Signior granted him a 
firman, permitting him to send his 
clocks throughout the Turkish em- 
pire free of importation duties. 

On the 14th of June, 1Si], 
slight shock of earthquake was felt 
at the Cape, being the forty-second 
lately experienced. It was not ac- 
companied with so loud a noise as 
those in December 1809. The 
houses were, however, much crack- 
ed, and several urns and monuments 
were thrown down. The comet 
bore about-west-by-north, and set 
between seven and eight in the even- 
ing. It was visible during the pas 
sage to the fleet trom the East Ins 
dies in March, April, and May. 

An American writer observes, 
that in Europe there are thirty- 
seven species of trees, which grow 
to the height of thirty teet; of which 
eighteen ‘form the mass of their 
forests, and sixteen are jvand in 
exery part of Europe. In America 
there are ninety species” of trees, 
which exceed forty feet in — 
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They are all natives of the forest, 
and ‘seyenty-two are common to all 
parts of the United States. In 
Europe only seven are fit for archi- 
tecture, in America no less than 
fiitv-one. 

It has been said that Carlo Marati 
was the last Roman painter, but 
this fact will be now denied, as it 
is reserved for the Chevalier Vin- 
cenzo Cammucini to wipe away such 
a reproach from his native country. 
Ile began to distinguish himself by 
grind sketches and copies in oil, of 
Raphael, particularly the Decent to 
the tomb of Christ, which is in the 
Borghese palace. But it is the pic- 
ture of the Murder of Virginia, 
which has obtained for him the re- 


$55 
putation of a composer, a designer, 
and a painter, capable of the great- 
est undertakings. A noble distribu- 
tion, great expression and variety 
in the characters, the alteration of 
life and repose, the play of the pas-. 
sions, in addition toa strong impres- 
sion produced by the subject, all 
combined to constitue the merits of 
a picture, by which Cammucini 
acquired the reputation of a great 


poetry, 


Epitaph on James Grahame, author 
of © The Sabbath, Georgics, Sc.” 


Aut ye who o'er the fall of Genius weep, 

Unseen of man, when thoughtless thousands 
sleep, 

Who ever sighed, when to cold earth con- 
signed, 

A graceful form, that held a noble mind. 

Who ever throbbed, as moved the corpse 
along, 

That charmed the world with witchery of 
song ; 

Or mourned when mute that mind by Hea- 
ven upwrought, 

With matchless throbbings of Immortal 
thought. 

©! mourn again, for here lies quenched 


the flame, 
Extinct for ever, in the hearse of Grahame. 


Let husbandmen mourn in their evening 
walk, 

When seed rejoicing shoots its silver stalk, 

Or on the ridge ef harvest wipe the tear, 


painter. Encouriged by the sue- 
cess of his work, he has commenced 
another, entitled “ The death of  & 
Cesar,” serving as a companion to >, = 
the former, and, as some think, will | 
surpass it. first work was an 
altar-piece, representing St Tho- 
mas. 
thee! 
* 
i 
While o'er his bright hook hangs the goldem i | 
ear ; 
Or when erim winter sheets with ice the yee) 
swaird, 
Let the warm tears freeze o’er his hoary iB 


beard > 

For he is gone who gave the rustic claim, 

To * local habitation and a name.” 

Bend at his tomb ail sad and woe-begone, 

While your big tears bright tremble on the 
stone 

Let foot unholy quiver at the porch, ¢ 

Its shoe put off, and hesitate approach. ie 

With thoughtless tears I would not see thee rH ‘s 
stained, 

With thoughtless knees thy grassy grave i 
prophaned, 

The noblest hearts may o’er thine ashes i) 
kneel, ae 

Nor blush for whom they weep, for whom 3 
they feel; 

The greatest minds that e’er the world did 
see, 

Had been as honoured by a tear from thee, 

HipALLAN. 


London, 26th September. 
Lines 
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Lines occasioned by seeing a Blind 
Man led by a Dog ona Cold Win- 
ter Day. 


Poor Pilgrim! whether dost thou stray, 
‘Through trackless snows, on such a day ? 
IT thought amidst such micery, 


No wretch had been abroad but I. 


©’er all the lately smiling plains, 

A dreary death-like silence reigns: 
Abroad, around, the weary eye, 

Can noi ght but cheerless sameness spy. 
"The hooded huts, the barnyards row 
Are but so many heaps of snow, 

The level sun, shorn of his beams, 
Like dying taper dimly gleams 
Behind the mountains of the west, 
Aud seems to share in nature’s rest ; 
Cold, cold as winter was his heart, 
‘That bade thee from his home depart. 


The poorest peasant in the land, 

Can now a place of rest command, 

And snug and safe from winter’s ire, 

With pleasure trims his cheering fire. 

And though his bosom, kindly warm, 

Oft pities those that face the storm, 

The contrast bids him bless his lot 

And toa palace turns his cot. 

Whilst thou must trudge through wet and 
cold, 

Thy garments tattered, thin and old, 

And humbly supplicate to share, 


lodging here, a morsel there, 


Uncertain where thou get’st one crumb, 
From whence, or when the next shall come ; 
And yet thou seem’st not much to mind 
‘These many miseries combined, 

But patient pace from door to door, 

While Trusty, trotting on before, 

With leading string to tug alarm 

And guide his master’s feet from harm, 
For ever strives thy steps to keep, 

From hedges, holes, and ditches deep, 


Poor patient creature! how thy face 
Bespeaks thy master’s piteous case, 
And deeper thy instinctive art, 

With sorrow pierces pity’s heart, 


Poetry. 


That kindly leads the helpless en, 
Than e’en thy masters mournful mean. 


O turn not thus aside from me ; 

I pause not to inveigle thee, 

But stay, the httle all receive 

A fellow pilgrim has to give, 

For though around this earthly scene 
A weary wanderer I have been, 

Ana half misfortunes woes are mine, 
My lot is blessed, compared with thine. 


Poor Dog, thy faithfulness and love 
Morality to man may prove, 

Could friendship and such terms of art 
That gild his lips, but touch his heart, 
He many mourners might make sing, 
And rob distress of half its sting 


Unlike the world, all fraud, deceit, 
Thou fawn’st not on the rich and great, 
For all thy master’s poverty, 

Is but a band of love to thee, 

And never would’st thou prove a rogue, 
No, not to be a monarch’s dog. 


And often sure thy master prays 

That thou may’st guide him all his days, 
And tells, that dog more true and kind 
Ne’er lent assistance to the blind. 


For when he, jaded, cold and worn, 
Oft spreads his bed of straw in barn, 
These double ills, 11] could he meet. 
But for his servant at his feet, 

And Trusty is where’er he goes, 
‘To chase and chastise al] his foes, 
And constant to his duty keeps. 
And watches while his master sleeps. 


Farewel blind man, a few steps more 
Will bring thee to a friendly door, 
That ne’er was shut against the poor. 
And oh! may he, whose goodness great 
Rules all the destinies of fate, 
And for his purposes still kind 
Makes mortals poor, and lame and blind, 
Soon let thy weary wand’rings cease, 
And all thy sorrows end in peace. 

J. D. 
Edinburgh, 19th Nov. 1811. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M* D's « Love Letter’ is under consideration ; but we do not 
think it equal to some of his other productions. 


A—Ante-duellist—Humanitas junr., will not suit our Miscellany. 
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Historical Affairs, 
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SOUTH AMERICA, 
CARACCAS. 
HR following extract trom the Caraccas 
Gazette of the 21f Aug. fhews the pro- 
gtefs of the revolutioniits tn their efforts 
to throw off their dependence on Europe : 

“ The tree of liberty which has been 

planted in thefe independent provinces, 
flourifhes with luxuriance, and has already 
{pread its branclies over the feven provinces 
of Venezuela. All have experienced the 
beneficial effe&s of its influence, and 
gratef lly repofe under its fhade, trufling 
for protection from the ftorms of difcon- 
tent to its expanding arms. Its enemies are 
few, its fupporters innumerable, and the 
day will foon arrive, when vigorous {cions 
from its root fhall be planted ever the vatt 
Continent of South America. 

“ The city of New Valencia, which it 
was appr: hended might long refit our arms, 
has yielded, and there remain only the in- 
fignifican: forces of Coro, and Maracayba, 
to oppofe the progrefs of our fucceisful 
arms, of which juttice is the guide, ard li- 
berty the termination. Our victorious 
troops, under the command of Gen, Miran- 
da will, after arranging fuch matters as 
may be neceffary for the protection of the 
rights of our newly acquired allies, proceed 
againit the rebellious diftri@s, which mult 
fubmit on the approach of our gallant 
troops. 

“ The fum of 70.000 dollars, with a 
great quantity of other treafure has been 
taken in the city of Valencia, belonging 
to the Government.” 

Farther accounts from the Caraccas have 
been received by the way of Jamaica, to 
the beginning of September, which ftate, 
that on the 22d Auguft, Genera] Miranda’s 
Aid-de-Camp attacked a ftrong fort in the 
neighbourhood of Valencia, and fucceeded 

Nevember, 1811. 
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in reducing it, after a fevere confli&. On 
the 30th, Miranda himfelf leaving 2000 
men to yarrifon Valencia, marched sgaintt 
the provinces of Coro and Maracayba, 
which it was fuppoled, would fpeedily fall 
into the power of the revolutionary party. 


BUEN’ S AYRES. 
By a veffe] arrive! from the river Plata, 
we have accounts to the 13th Se, tember, 
which ftate, that the differences between 
the inhabitants of Monte Video and Buenos 
Ayres were lkely to be accommod ited — 
The bombardment of Buenos Ayres, wo ich 
commenced on the 14th July, had been 
terminated in the following manner :—The 
Junta of the city compelled every spaniard 
in it to pay the fum of 500 dollars, and, 
with the amount fo collected, General 
Michelena was bribed ro defitt from furcher 
moleftation. The Spamards were com- 
velled alfo to repair, at their own expence, 
all the buildings injured by the cannonade 
ing. ‘The army of referve of Buenos 
Ayres had been marched in the direction 
of Peru, to reinforce the troops of Caftelli, 

which had been deteated by Yyoneche. 
the following document is extracted 
from the Buenos Ayres Gazettes; andit i+ ime 
poflible to contemplate its object, and the 
enliyhtened fentimente it breathes, without 
wilhing well to the caule of freedom in the 

Ni Ww World:— 
Decree of the Provifional Junta of the 
United Provinces of the River Plata, 
in the name of Ferdinand VII 

The exiting Government, fince the firft 
moment of its inftal ation, kas beheld with 
the greateft regret the muferable and de- 
bafed condition of the race of Indians,— 
‘Thefe our brothers, who are certamly the 
firit-born fous of America, were excluded 
from the bieffings and advantages of their 
native foil; and, made the victims of ambi- 
tion, 
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tion, they were not only brried mi ft 
ig nominious flavery but condemned to giut 
the avarice anc Juxury of their opprefi: rs. 

A fare fo humiliating could vot tail to 
intereft che terfibility of a Governmen: 
which enceavoured o promote the general 
efs of the country, not by carrying 
effet the fame liberal s 
te which it owed its f rmation ard which 
muft procuce its continuance and felicity 

All the members of the Governn ent, 
dee: ly nprefled with thefe principles, and 
dei: ous of ting all the means caicu't- 
ed to reftore the Indi.ns to their primitive 
right. declared forthwith ther poffcfion 
of qual riyhts with the other claffes which 
con pote the State, incorporated their corps 
with thofe of the Spanifh Ame) icans which 
were raifed in this eapial; ordered that 
the fan e fhould be dene in all the other 
provinces united to. our fyflem; and that 
they fhould be conficerec as capable of 
rifing to all the ranks, «ffices, and p: fts 
which have been the birthnight o: Spaniards, 
as ny otler clats of inhabitants; and that 
their inftru@ion, con. merce, and freedom 
fhould be pron oted in every pofhible 
in order to avrehilate in them thofe gloomy 
ide.s which tyranny had caufed them to 
imulge, They were even invited to a 
fhave in the Supreme Government of the 
Nation. 

Ir only remaired, to defroy the laf link 
of the chain of fervirude, by the abolition 
of she uibute. This was paid to the Crown 
of Spain as amork of co: queft; and they 
were thus compelled to recognif:, as a be- 
nefit, the irrizating aét which had deprived 
them of the:r liberty, 

The Junta had long refolved to pur a 
period to this ignon mious badge of fervi 
tude; but the provifional nature of their 
office bad hitherto induced them to referve 
that meafure for the Gereral Congrefs — 
Now, however, when the majority of the 
deputies from the provinces are aflen bled, 
and when alio a variety of imperious cir- 
curftances cor tinue to delay the opening 
of tha: euguft Affembly, it does not appear 
expedient any longer ro fufpend a refolu- 
tion. which, in conne@tion with many oihers, 


muft become the chief befis of our regene- 
ration. 


From thefe confiderations, the Junta 
have refolved— 


}, That henceforth, in all time coming, 
the tribute which the Indians paid to the 
Crown of Spain fhal be abolifhed in all 
the aiftridte of the provinces umired to the 
exifting Government of the River Plata. 
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2. inorder to give all due ta 
to prelent cefolution, it fhall he pu’ sithed 
mn all the chief towns and villages ot he 
provinces ol the terior; and that al exace 
tion of the faid tribute. fhall hencetorrh 
ceafe. For which purpofe, they wil canfe 
a fuffic nt num: r of copies to be proted 
in Spanifh and Quichua, to be fet to the 
Provincial Juntas and other Magiitrates, 
who fhali attend'to the fume, 

Juan Passo, Sec. 

Buenos Avres, Sept. |. 


SPAIN AND POR UGAL. 


[FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES.] 


Extradts of difpatches from Gereral Lord 
Vifcount Wellington :— 
“ Frenada, O&. 16 1811. 

There has been ro mcteria) alt ration 
in the pofiti n of the enemy’s trocps fince I 
acdreffed vou haf. 

“Th arny of Portugal are can‘ened 
beyond Placentia, having one divifion at 
Placentia, with their advanced pofts on the 
élagon, and the cavalry on the north fide 
of the mountains which civics Cottle from 
Fitremadura, about Peracanda, 

“ learn trom Lieutenant-Colorel Sir 
Howard Doug'as, ‘hat the enemy are fortis 
fying the pofts which they occupy in trent 
of the arr y of Galicia. One divifion of the 
5th corns, with a conficerable body of cae 
valry have crofied the Guadiana at Merida, 
under General Girard ; and the remainder 
of the corps was to the fouth of that 
river, 

“ have received a report, that Don 
Julian Sanchez yeflerdey carried off a large 
proportion of the cattle grazing neat 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and deftined for the 
ply of the garrifon ; and he made prifoner 


the Governor, General Regnauld, enher by 
furprife, or in confequence of the Jatter have 


iny endeavoured to fave the cattle with 4 
very inadequate ferce.” 
“ Frenaca, OG 1811. 
The enrerprife of Don Julian Sanchez 
tocarry off the cattle from, Ciudad Rocri- 
go, advered to in ny left ditpatch was 
very well conduéied and very fuccef-ful— 
During the night of the 14th. he potted his 
troops neat the place at which he hae been 
informed that the cattle from the garrifon 
were ufually brought to graze in the morn- 
ing, and he expeéted that they would come 
to the ground on the left bank of the 
Agueda, between the hills on the E! Badon 
road and the fort, and he placed two dee 
tachments of cavalry behind thefe bills— 
Governoy 
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Governor General 2 come out 
of the fort, and acrofs the Ague@a, arlended 
by fone Staff Oificers, and etcorted by a 
parts of about t venty cavalry and he was 
furrounded by Don Julia's detaciments as 
fo 1 as be entered tne hills, and was taken, 
wi > twoof his eicort, under he fire of -he 
guas of the place. ‘The remainder of the 
efvort efcaped, ove of the officers atrending 
the Goveru hawng seen wounded. 

“ Shortly afterwerds. Doo Julian's de- 
tachmens, on the right of the Agueda, 
drove off the greareit number of the cartle 
which wad been tent to graze under tre 
guns of the fort on chat fide of che river. 

The enemy's troops o fr this ar- 
my have made 10 movements of » nportance 
fince I addreffed your Lordihip iaft. A 
detachment of the army of the north which 
had croile formes, with a view to plune 
der ine country between the river and ve 
Yelies, pave returned to their cantouments 
withou: deriving much advantage from this 
expedition. 

“ T have dire&ed General to endea- 
vour to force Girard’s divifion of the Sch 
corps to retire from Caceres, as, im that po- 
fition, they diitrefs for provifions the troo.s 
under the Conde de: Penne Villamur, aud 
General Muriilo, belonging to General 
Caftanos. Lueutenant-General Mill was te 
move from his cantonments on this expedis 
tion on the 22d, 

“* By the accounts which I have received 
from “Cadiz to the 5th inftanr, that 
Marfhal Suchet had entered the kingdom 
of Valencia, from Tortola, with 20,000 
men, and had advanced as far as Murvie- 
dro; he made three attempts to obtain pol- 
feffion of the fort of Saguntum, near that 
town, by efcalade, on the 29rh of laft month, 
in all of which he was repulfed with con- 
fiderable lofs, and lefe behind him his lad- 


ders, He was ftill at Murviedro on the 


4th inftant. 

‘In the meantime General Blake had 
thrown himfelf into Valencia. All the 
ftrong holds of Valencia were occupied, and 
the greatelt efforts were making to bring a 
large force into that kingdom, in order to 
annoy the eaeiny’s communications with 
hisrear. The ut-woft confidence appears, 
by the accounts, to be placed in General 
Blake, and the people of Valencia appear 
determined to co-operate in refiitance to the 
enemy. 

“ ‘There has been no movement in the 
worth fince I laft addreffed your Lordthip.” 

“ Freneda, O&. 30. 1811 

* The det chiment of the army of the 

north, which was at Ledefma, mowed from 
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theres towards Salamanca on the 23rh in- 
ttane. 

‘ Excepting that movement, the troops 
of tne arny of toe nore) an! of Porruyal 
have made no fince | addretied you 

“ The lait report | received rom Genes 
ra! Hill was dited at Malpartida de Carcee 
res on the 26h. General Girard rei ed 
from Cacere- on thar mornimyg. 

© By che falt ac ow ts which I have ree 
ceived fiom Cadiz, of the ISth, it appears, 
that Gen ral Ba lafleros had retired woder 

ne gons of Gooralar, and that the French 
were at St Roque, and had caken poffe:s 
fion of Algetiras. 

“ | hive received no further accounts 
from Valencia. 

“ Tt appears, from all the accourts which 
T have received, that the guerillas are in- 
cresfing in nombers and boldnefs throughe 
out the Peninfula. One porty, uuder i em- 
prano, lacely re-took at the very gates of 
‘Valavera, Lieutenan: Cojonel Grant of the 
Portuguefe fervice, who had been tak-n in 
the beginning of Seotember in Upper Eitre- 
madura, while employed in obiervation of 
the enemy's movements. Both the Empee 
cigads and Mina were very tuccefsful ayant 
fome of the enemy's pofts and detachments, 
when their armies were lately collected for 
the relief of Ciudad Rodrigo ; and Lonya 
was likewife very fuccefsiul in the nenwh- 
bourhood of Vitreria, in che middle and tos 
wards the latrer end of September.” 
Extract of a di!porch from Ci ar'es Sruart, 

Eig. the Britth Minfler at Lifboa 
Lifbon, Nov. 2. 

“ The movement of General Girard on 
Caceres induced General Hil to break up 
from Portaleyre on the 224. He reached 
Albuquerque on the 24th, and on the 26th 
hig head-quarters were at Malpartila, Gen- 
eral Gir. rd having fallen back from Caceres 
on thig day to Torremacha, was endeaveure 
ing to gain Merida, when General Hill 
came up with and furprifed him, at Arroyo 
dos Molinos, on the morning of the 28th. 
One column of the French had proceeded 
on the road to Merida before the commences 
ment of the action, and, although puriued, 
will probably be enabled to crofs the Guia- 
diana before the arrival of our troops. 

“ General Girard was badly wounded, 
and efcaped to the mountains with about 
three hundred men, followed by the Spanish 
corps under General Murrillo. ‘'wo hune- 
dred French were killed, and one thoul nd 
taken, including Generals Bron and the 
Prince d’Aremberg, two Colonels, and for- 
ty officers, with all their artillery and bag- 


gage.” 
Copy 
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Copy of a letter from the Hon. Rear- 
Admiral J egge dated on board his 
Majetty’s fhip Revenge, in Cadiz Bay, 
October 21, 1811. 

take the advantage of the 
Cambrian calling cff this port with a con- 
voy, to acquaint you, for their Lorufhips’ in- 
formation, that in confequence of the Spa- 
nifh Genera! Bal afteros eing preffled by a 
fuperior force of the enemy in the vicinity 
of San Rogue, appliction was made to Ma- 
yor-General Cooke from the Spanifh Go- 
vernment here to cvueoperate with them, 
in making a diverfion jn his favour, by land- 
ny a Bitith force at ‘Tarr:fa. Major-Ge- 
nerai Co ke having communicated the fame 
to me. Ediregted the Srately, with the Co- 
and ‘Tufean, to perform that fer- 
Vicry od they failed from hence with eight 
companies of the 47:h, the hke number of 
the 87:h, a derachme: t of feventy rank and 
file of the 95:h regiment. ani ‘our pieces of 
light artllery, with the officers, gunners, 
and jiorfes attached to them, in transports, 
uncer the command of Colonel Skerrit, on 
the Tith inftant; fince which the wind has 
conitantly blown fo ftreng from the eaftward, 
thar the Spanifh parrof the expedition have 
not been to move; bur hed the facif 
faction to receive yefterday a letrer, of 
which the inclofed is a copy, from Captain 
D.ckion, of his Majes y’s fhip Stately.” 

“ His Mejetty’s thip Stately, Tarrifa 

Sir, Bay, O@ober 20. 

LT have the honourt» acquaint you, that 
the whole of the artillery and guns were 
landed on the 18th inftant, and are now in 
the fi Id, in fhort, every defcription of ftores 
are oo fhore, and all is yoing on as well as 
poflible. The day before yefterday the 
enemy abou fifteen hundred ftrong, made 
his anpearance, and indicated a difpofition to 
advance againft Varrifa by the pafs of Lapi- 
na. The ‘Tufcan, with the gun-boat No. 
14, and the whole of the Stately’s boats, un- 
der the command of the firft Lieutenant 
Davis, took up their anchorage clofe to the 
beach, and from a fmart firing kept up dure 
ing the night, the enemy was not able to 
pals. Next morning, after fome mancuv- 
ring, they marched bock, and we have not 
feen them fince. This morning Colonel 
Skerrit, with all the troops, is marching 
after them. The eefterly gale full blows 
hard, bur hitherto we have ali rode it out 
wery well ; and I have great pleafure in re- 
poring to you, Sir, that the exertions of 
Captains Shepheard and Jones, alfo Lieute- 
nant Davis of the Stately, and petty efficers 

and feamen, in landing the ftores and guns, 
meet my warmelt acknowledgment.” 
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Extract of a Letter from Commodore 
Penrofe, dated on board his M jrfty’s 
fhip San Juan, at Gibraltar, Oct, 20, 


“ have little to add for their rdthips 
information fince my laft letter by the 
Woolwich. 

“« ‘The French greateft force has been ten 
thoufand, under General Godinot. driwn 
from a great variety of places, and only three 
imall how:tzers. 

* A Britith force of one thoufand infane 
try, and a detachment of artillery, has are 
riveda: Tarrifa, but a flrong reinforcement - 
ef Spanifh troops has been prevented from 
getting up tothat place by the freth eaflerly 
gales, which prevent any attempts being 
made to drive the enemy from his pofie 
tion. 

The inhabitants of San Roque are all uns 
der the protedtion of the guns of the garri 
fon, and thofe of Alyeziras are retired te 
the ifland and fhipping. 

A detashment of Britith troops garri- 
fon that fland; a few dragoons have enters 
ed the town, but retired again dire@ly. 

“ T have now four gun-boats guarding 
the fhore of the bay, and they prove of the 


yreateft ule in keeping the enemy from the 
coaft.” 


Copy of two Letters from Commodore 
Penrofe. 


San Juan, Gibralrar, Oct. 22. 


requeft you to inform their 
Lordthips, that yeflerday morning the 
French army quitted St Roque about half- 
paft feven, the advance having left Los Bar- 
ros about three. 

They took the road toward- Ximenes, 
and the laft intelligence was that the ad- 
vance of General Ballafteros’ cavalry were 
keeping fight of their rear. 1 take the op- 
portunity of the Scout (without delaying 
her) to give you the information.” 

“ San Juan, Gibraltar Oct. 25, 1811. 

“ Sir,—The Scout being put back, ow- 
ing to the wefterly winds, I take the oppors 
tunity, to requeft you to inform their 1 rde 
fhips, that the French army which lately 
appeared here, is again divided to the feveral 
parts from whence it was affembled, after 
General Ballafteros, who followed the ene- 
my with great judgment and gallantry, had 
gained a confiderable advantage over theis 
rear-guard, on the 22d, taking feveral priv 
foners and fome baggage. 

“It appears that the French, uneafy at 
the active zeal of Ballafteros, and at oUF 
works on the ifland of Tarrifa, ~~ 
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their force, in the hopes to crufh him before 
his preparations were advanced, and alfo to 
feize Tarrifa before we were prepared for 
refiitance, and thas want of wine and grain, 
owing perhaps to the hafte of affem bling, 
obliged them to retreat.” 

While Lord Wellington fupports the pa- 
triots in the north of Spain on the land fide, 
our fquadron appear to have been actively 
employed in affitting them on that of the 
fea. The following extraét of a letter from 
Captain G. R Colher, Captain of his Ma- 
jefty’s fhip Surveillante, gives an account 
of a gallant atchievement, on the coaft of 
Bifcay, by the marines of that fhip, along 
with thofe of the Iris frigate :— 

“ His Majefty’s th p Surveillante, in 
Bermeo Roads, Oct 20. ISI1. 

“] proceeded off Archove on the 18th 
inft. where I was joined by two hundred 
guerillas, under the command of their chief, 
Pattor, by whofe exertion, in conjunction 
with my pilot, Ignacio de Yharraray, a tu = 
ficient number of fifhing boats were im- 
preffed to receive an equal number of gueril- 
las | had previoufsy embarked from the coatt. 

“© Soon afterwards the Iris joined to lee- 
ward, when the whole party, accompanied 
by the marines of the two frigates, (under 
the command of Lieutenant Cupples) pufh- 
ed off for the river Mundaca, where a land 
ing was effected about two miles from Eer- 
meo, the obje& of our attack. 

“ The French guard ftattoned in the 
town of Mundaca, evacuated it imme- 
Ciately. 

“ The frigates advancing with a light 
breeme towards the town of Bremeo, while 
@ie party which had landed appeared on the 
hills, turning the enemy's right, gave him 
little time to hefitate, and Monfieur Dedier, 
the commandant, took the thorr, though 
rugged road, over the mountains for Bil- 
bua 

“ The next morning, at day-break, Mr 
Kingdom, mafter’semate, was difpatched’to 
blow up the guard-houfe, and deftroy the 
fignal-ftation on the heights of Mafhichaco, 
which fervice he executed perfectly. 

“ In the courfe of the day, every thing 
that could be afcertained to be public pro- 
perty, belonging to the French, was either 
broughr off or deftroyed, the guard-houle, 
ftores-houfe, and {tabling en the hell blown 
up and burnt, and its bartery, confifting of 
feur eiyhteen-pounders, deftroyed, and the 
guns broken, the gunpowder given to Paitor, 
the thor thrown into the fea; twe other 
{mall batreries, commanding the mole-head, 
Sharing the fame fate. 

The utmoft poflible annoyance having 


S6t 


been given to the enemy, and all the veflels 
brought out from the mole,the marines and 
guerillas re-embarked; and this morning 
difpatched the latter, under protection 
of the Ims, to land at a {pot agreed upon 
with Pattor, remaining here myteif until 1 
have adjutted the claims of feveral Spaniards 
refpecting the veflels. 

“ T have the fartisfaQion to ftate, that 
yeflerday a fall divifion of fifty men, dif- 
parched from Uilboaro fuccour the garrifon, 
approached the town, and were met by the 
advanced guerilla guard, of ¢ fling numeri-+ 
cal juperiority, and munmediately put to 
flight; fome few of the eneny were killed, 
though only one prifoner was brought im, 
who owes his hfe to his having fallen inco 
the hands of a guerifla recruit. 

“ T have only to add, that the moft per- 
fet cordiality prevailed among our men and 
the Spaniards; that no lofs whatever was 
fultained by us; and that the fteady cone 
du& of Lieutenant Cupples the officers, 
and royal marines, would have de ided 
the butinefs of the day, had the enemy 
given them the meeting ; and I feel conte 
derable obligation to my Fir Lieutenant 
O'Reilly, aud the officers and crews of botia 
fips.” 

‘The two following letters, althou rh they 
more properly come under the head © Navad 
Intellivence,” yet as they ferve (tid fursher 
to fhew the fuccefs of our {g iadron ay 
the French flaons of the coatt of Spain, 
we will not, we prefume, be found fauic 
with for inferting them here :— 

Copy of a letter from Captain Gordon, 
of his Majeity’s thip the Acrite, ad- 
drefled to Captain Maxwell, of the Al- 
ceite, fenior cilicer at Latta. 

“ His Maje!ly’s thip Active, of 

town of Kayvefniza, July 
Strx,—l have great pleafure in informe 
ing you, that the boats of hie Majelly’s 
fhip uuder my command, with the {mall- 
arm men and royal marines, the whole ure 
der the command of Leeutenant Henderion, 
(firft of this fhip) were detached, on the 
hip’s anchoring here, in order to attack a 


ind that 


the 


convoy which had ran above the if! 
the town of Ragofniza ftands upon, and had 
taken fhelrer in a creekonthemam. From 
the narrownels of the entrance, and three 
gun-hoats protecting ir, with a number of 
armed men on each point, Lieutenant Hen 
derfon was induced to land with the fmall- 
arm men and marines, on the right, i ore 
der to take poffeilion of a bili, whtch ap- 
peared to command the creek, leaving the 
boats under the comnal d of Liew enant 
Gibfen, to puih lor the guu-deats the mo- 
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ment a coneerted fignal was made from the 
top of a hell. 

“ On Lieutenant Henderion and his party 
gaining the top of the hill, (after diflodging 
feveral foldiers who fieed upon them during 
their afcent), he found himielf immediately 
above the gun-boa sand a convoy of twenty- 
eight fal, he thea made the fignal for the 
boats to .dvance, at the fame time deicend- 
ed the hill, expofed to the fire of the gun- 
boats and feverai foldiers; but the attack 
was fo well planned, and fo nobly executed, 
that the bouts boardei the yun-boats, after 
the party which landed had only fired two 
volhesintothem. The enemy finding thems 
felves a.tacked fo warmly, fled in all di- 
rections. leaving behind them a number of 
killed and wounded, The crews of the gun- 
boats (all but three men), jumping over- 
board, and getting on fhore as our borts 
boarded. ‘he guns were immediarely 
turned on the flying enemy, and the boats 
took poffeflion of the whole convoy, eighteen 
of which were brought out with the gun- 
boats, and ten more burnt, and I am hap- 
py to fay, without the lofs of a man on our 
part; four only were wounded in the boats. 

Lieutenant Henderfon, (whofe gallant 
conduct on this and many other occafions 
tince the fhip has been employed in the 
Adriatic, makes it a ducy incumbent upon 
me to beg you will reconmend him in the 
firongeft manner to the Commander in 
Chiet,) fpeaks in the higheft terms of the 
affilance he received from Lieutenant 
«seorge Haye, (who, though an invalid, 
very hanafomely volunteercd,) Lieutenant 
Wears, (royal marmes), and Mr Charles 
Friend, (maiter’s-mate), who landed with 
him, Lieutenant Gibfon (who gallantly 
led the boats to the attack) {peaks in the 
highett praife of every man and officer, 
whofe names beg leave to flate to you, as I 
eruft you will recommend them te the notice 
ef she Commander in Chief. Meilrs Henry 
Lew, Redmond Moriarty, Nerwich Duff, 
William Simpkios, Joseph Cammehere, 
Nathaiel Barwell, Charles Bentham,George 
Moore, Wiliiam Weod, and William ‘lod 
Robinfon, midfhipmen. 

“ Tam informed by the prifoners, and 
feveral perfons whom I have juft feen, 
that the convoy arrived here the evening 
before, chiefly laden with grain for the 
garriion at Ragefa, and were defended on 
fhore by 300 armed men, which, confider- 
ang the force oppofed to fhip’s boats, is a 
proof that every officer and man did dis 
duty like a Britiuth feaman. I fhall proceed 
to join you at Lila with the pr.zes, the moe 
sient they are put in order.” 
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Ex rect of a letter from Captain Nicholas, 
of 'is Majefty’s Prict, addreffed 
to Rear-Admiral B.-yles. 

His M.jetty’s Pilot, Syracule, 
Sept mber 

“ do myfelf the honour of report. 
ing to you, that eaily on the morning of 
the 6th intt. an armed ketch was obferved 
to be fecured to the walls of the eaftle of 
Catteilar, and that m order to bring her our 
or deftroy her, his Maj fty’s floop was im- 
mediately anchored clofe before she town, 
10 as to drive the troops that were collected 
for her protection, from their different pofis 
tions, and have partly accomplfhed it.— 
Lieutenant Alexander Campbell puthed off 
the boats, and with great gailun.ry effected 
a landing under the ruins of the caitle, and 
then, with fome oppofition, advanced to the 
town, from whence, the few trooy»s that re- 
mained there, precipitately fled. Finding 
the ketch was bilged, he hove her guns (fix 
fix-pounders) overboard and tet heron fire. 
Having now full poffeffion of Caitellar, he 
{tationed the marines in the caftle, and be- 
gan to dhip off as much grain and flax as our 
boats could convey to the fleop, before a 
reinforcemen of the enemy would cblige us 
to evacvate it; and 1 have the pleafure of 
faying, that we got on board abour fifteen 
tons of corn, and a quantity of flax, by four 
o'clock, when they made their appearance 
with about one hundred regular t:oops, 
twenty-five of whom were dragoons; but 
as we faw them early from our maft-head, 
our people embarked from the caftle by 
fignal, juft as the enemy entered the town ; 
and I have now, Sir, peculiar fatisfadtion in 
adding, that this has been accomplifhed 
without the imailleft lo s on our part.” 

The ftrong fortrefs of Murviedro, the 
ancient Saguntum, has fallen, after a glori- 
ous defence, before the French army under 
Martha] Suchet. Previous to its furrender, 
a noble atremprt to relieve it was made by 
General Blake, who having taker. the come 
mand of the armies of Murcia and Valencia, 
aflembled all the featrered corps, and gave 
battle to Suchet, on the 25th of Oczober. 
He was, however, after a gallantly cone 
telted engagement of feven hours, defeated, 
with a lofs in killed, wounded, and pri- 
foners of 6500 men. Suchet immediately 
adureffed a letter to the Governor of sagun- 
tum, requefting him to fend two officers to 
fatisty himfelf of the iffue of the battle—in 
consequence of whofe report Brigadier An- 
driaia capitulated. The garrifon marched 
out through the breach at five o'clock in 
the evening of the 27th, with the honours 
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ef war, to which they were fo juftly enti- 
tled, and laid die wn their arms on the out. 
fide of the fort. Thus.” favs Suchet in 
conc udiog his difpatch, uniting the ori- 
fon r+ taken at the battle of the 25h, ard 
the garrifon of Sazguntum, am about to 
fend t) France in three columns 72!! pri- 
foners, whom more than 969 are cfficers.” 

The French Marfhal ca: dialy acknow- 
ledges, the Spamards behaved mott 
galian ly in the batrle, and feveral times 
eutfl xed and drove he French corps trom 
their potirions; buc were ul imately defeat- 
ed by the decifive marquvre of penetrati: g 
their centre. During the action, which 
took piace in fight of the fortrefs, the gerri- 
fon made feveral fuccefsiul failies upon their 
befiegers. The fire.” fays Marfhall Su- 
chet, in his difpatch, “ of nine 24-pounders, 
which were Latrering in breach at Sagun- 
tum, could not reyrefs the enthufiaim of 
the garriton of Saguntunm:. which obferving 
a movement in their view in which they 
believed they might focn take a part, went 
po iar as throw their caps into the alr, 
and cry “* Come on to victory?” 

From private letters, we learn, that con- 
fiderable ferment prevails among the in- 
habirants of Cadiz, who are diflurisficd 
with the proceedings of the Cortes, and 
with the gereral ot public affairs. The 
queltion of the Inqu:titios which had been 
recently ftirrec¢, had ~reatly incenfed the 
people, and immediate vengeance would 
have been inflicted on the advocates of this 
bloody tribunal, had not been refcued 
from the fury of the p: pulace by the inter- 
ference of the Britifh, who gave them pro- 
tection on board a fhip of war. Adarefles 
were circulated among the people, earnettiy 
imprefling the neceflity of a peaceable de- 
mMeanour. 


EMPIRE OF FRANCE, 


Bonaparte returned to Paris on the 11th 
inftant, from his tour on the coafl, after 
vifiting ali the principal fea-ports in his do- 
minions, wifpe@ing the naval prepararions, 
and diftributing honours ond rewards on 
as appeared mott active and zealous in 
forwarding his plans. 

A decree has been iffued by Marfhal 
Davoutt, at Hamburgh, directing a mari- 
time adminiftration and navigation police 
to be formed in the Hanfeatic departn.ents, 
conformably to a decree of the 18:h Decem- 
ber 1810. By this decree every feaman, 
boatman, and even fifherman, mutt be regif- 
tered, and liable to be called to ferve the 


fate. 


Private advices from France, men: on 
an extraordinary jurildiGtion exercifed ia 
the Admiral'y Court, at Paris over 
rican veflels on the portsof he A 
number of thips have b-en condemned on 
the alleped ground, that they muft have 
been protected by Engith conveys. or 
otherwile could not have entered the Bal- 
tic. 

The Diet of Switzerland. by the com- 
maid of Bonaparte has puffed a decree or- 
derioy all the Swifs in the fervice of Eng- 
land to return home by the eva of the year, 
under pain of lojing their sight of ecatizen- 
fhip, and their property. 

Bonaparte has ulued a decree, ordering 
the format on of a corps of firemen for the 
city of Paris, Ir is to be divided into four 
companies, cach confifting of 142 men— 
They are to be under the orders of the 
Prete of the Police, and the grots 
amcunt of their annual pay is fixed at 
the fum of 314,671 francs, ‘They are to be 
railed by voluntary enrolment, from the 
firemen belonging to three exifing come 
panes in Paris, from among ditcharped tole 
fit for the duty, ard from ail cis:zens 
not fubject to the confcription, who 
have the neceflury quaitie. A fund of 
18,000 franes is fet apare for the recruit- 
ment. Befides their p .rticulur duty in cafes 
cof fire, ‘hey are al‘o vo be employed m the 
general jervice of the police, uncer the ore 
ders of the Preieét, and parties of them are 
to be ftationed at different wa ch-houfes 
every might, while others parrole she flreets 
for the prevention of fire, and every kind of 
difturbance. 

A cuitom prevails in fome of the depart- 
ments of Fftnce, of employing men and 
women to tread out the juice of the 
grape in lergetubs. A Paris journal tes, 
that, in coniequence of this pe: nicious proce 
tice. 96 perfons have fudeenly died wl je 
thus employed, many of them in the fame 
tub, the fermenrarion of the juice being very 
active. from whence the carbonic gas efcap 
ed with fatal energy. 


UNITED STATES. 

American papers have been received, con- 
taining areport of the inquiry into the con- 
du& of Commodore Rodgers. From rhis 
report, it appears, that the great point of 
who fired the firft fhot in the la e action 
between the Prefident and the Livde Bele 
has no chance of bemg fatisfactorily fetrled, 
as the evidence of the Ametican crew, with 
the exception of one wirnefs, who declares 
his uncertainty regarding the isct, contra. 


dicts poGtively that ef Captain Bingham 
aud 
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anv iis officers. In this clafhing of pofite 
evidence, it i quite clear, thar the main fact 
on which the whole marter refts, can never 
be with certainty decided -We rely un the 
versity of Captain Bingham and his ofh- 
cers, ena circumiiances undoubtedly tend to 
firengshen their teftimony. On the other 
hand the Averican Governmeit have to 
plead the pofitive tellin.ony of their own 
officers, to which we cannor well wonder if 
they be wiched to give credit. ‘The clear 
method theretore, is to bury the whole af- 
fair in oblivion, ard i: this, be ir oblerwed, 
heicLer power compromifes any principle; 
for the outrage, om whatever fide it may 
have taken pioce, ‘s mot avowed. If Com- 
modore Rodgers were to avow that he had 
fired onthe Little Be!t ; and if in this pointe, 
he were backed by the American Govern- 
ment. then it is clear, we not fabmit 
to fuch treatment. But as the mattcr ftands 
imi hicates the Gevernments on 
neither fide, it may very fafely be forgotren 
without any prejudice to the interefts of ei- 
ther country, and there are unfortunately 
too many caufes of diffention ftill left be- 
hind. 

The obftacles to the trade of the Britifh 
Nor:h American colonies, arifing from the 
nov-importation laws of the United States, 
have given rife to an application to the 
Board of Vrade in London, the purpofe of 
which is,to obtain dome relaxation of our 
Ravization fyftem, by procuring, for Ame- 
Ficun veffels, a free intercourfe with the ports 
of St Ancrew’s, St John, New Burnswick, 
and Halifax,in Nova Scotia. This applica- 
tion has, after fome deliberation by the 
Board of ‘Trade, been granted; and orders 
have been fent to the governors and pro- 
per officers, at thefe places, to allow a free 
trade m Brioith manufa@tures and in coloni- 
al produce with the United States, and, in 
retuin, to permit, in American veffels, the 
free importation of American produce. 


it 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


We mentioned in our laft Number, the 
capture of two French frigates in the Indian 
Seas ‘ihe details of this atchievemént will 
be found in the toliowing extract of two 
letters from Captain Schomberg, of the 
Aftrea, to Captain Beaver, of the Nifus, 
the fenior officer at the Iile of France: — 

“ Aftrea, off Madagafcar, 
“Sir, May 21, 1811. 

“ | have the fatisfaction to report to you, 
that the enemy were difcovercd, on the 
morning of the 20th init. far to windward, 
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anc well in with the land, near Foul Point, 
Madagafcar. The fignal to chace was 


promptly obeyed by his Majefty’s fhips 


Phebe, Galatea, and Racehorfe floop — - 


The weather was moft vexatioufly va. 
riable during the whole of the day, 
which, combined with the efforts of the 
enemy to keep to windward, rendered it 
impoflible to ciofe with them until nearly 
four o'clock, when (the Aftrea being about 
a mile a head and to windward) they were 
together, kept away, and evinced a difpofi- 
tion to bring ustoa@ion. ‘The enemy then 
commenced firing; I regret to fay, at a 
long range, which foon fo effectually pro. 
duced a calm to leeward, as to render the 
{quadron unmanageable for three hours, 
No exertion was omitted to bring his Ma- 
jefly’s fhip into clofe action, during this 
trying period; but all was ineffectual. ‘The 
enemy's rear fiigate neared the Aftrea a 
little, who lay in the water, almoft im- 
moveabl- ; only occafionally bringing guns 
to bear, while his van and centre fhip, pre- 
ferving a light air, fucceeded in reunding 
the quarter of the Phatbe and Galatea, rae 
king them with corfiderable effect, ior a 
long time. 

“ At this, his favourite diftance, the 
enemy remained until] nearly dark, whena 
light air enabled the Phaebe to cloie the 
near frigate, in a good poiition to bring her 
to a decifive action. In half an hour fhe 
was beaten. Her night fignals drew the 
other two frigates to her afliftance, the 
Phebe was in confequence obliged to fol 
low the Galatea, which fhip brought up 
the breeze to me. At this time I was hail- 
ed by Captain Loffack, who informed me 
that the Galatea had fuffered very conll- 
derably, and as flie was pafling under my 
lee, | had the mortification to iee her muzen, 
and foon after, her fore:op-mafts fall— 
Having fhot a-head, fhe made the night lige 
nal of diftrefs, and being in want of imme- 
diate affitance, | clofed to afcertain the 
caule, when I was again hailed by Captain 
Loffack, and informed that the Galatea 
was fo totally difabled as to prevent her 
head being put towards the enemy to ree 
new the a@tion as I before had directed. 

“ My determination was immediately 
communicated to Captain Hillyar to recom 
mence action, when the Phabe was 1 & 
ftate to fupport me. She was promptly re- 
ported ready, although much aifabled. 
‘The Aftrea then wore, and Jed towards the 
enemy, followed by the Racehorle and 
Phabe; the conduct of which fhip, as 4@ 
Britifh man of war, did honour to all on 


board, ‘he enemy was foon difcoveres 
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a little a-head, and his leading thip the 
Con nodore, was bro sht to clofe a@ion 
1» 25 minutes fhe ftruck, 
and nadethe fign.l ro that effe&, having 
pre ioully attempted to lay us athwart 
haw, under a heavy fire of grape and 
ry from ali parts of the An. 
other frigate on cl fing ftruck, and made 
the fiznal alfo; bur on a fhot being fired at 
her from her late Commodore, fhe was ob- 
ferved trying toefcape, Chace was inftant- 
ly given, aid continued till two in the 
morning, with all the fail both fhips were 
enabled, from their difsbied flate, to carry ; 
when I judge. it advi'eable, as fhe gamed 
onus, to wear for the purpofe of covering 
the captured fhip, and forming a junction (if 
pofible) with the Galaea At this mo- 
ment the Phahe’s foremait fell: fight of 
the Galatea or captured fh. p was not regsins 
ed until day-light, when, to the credit of 
Lieutenants Roger (f+cond of the Aftrea) 
and Drury (R. M.) who, with five men, 
were all that could be put on board the 
latter ina finkisg boat, the was obferved 
miking an effort to join us, a perfect 
wreck, 

“ The captured frigate proves to be La 
Renommee, of the firft clafs, (as are the 
other two) of 44 guns, and 470 men, (200 
ef whom were picked troop-), commanded 
by Captaine de Vaiff~au (with Commodore’s 
rank) Roquebert, Officer de la Legion d’- 
Honneur, who fell when gallantly fighting 
his thip. The fenior officer of the troops, 
Colonel Barios, Membre de la Legion 
d’Honneur, is dangeroufly wounded. The 
fhip that ftruck and efcaped, was La Clos 
rinde; the one difabled by the Phebe, La 
Nereide, having each 200 troops on board, 
befides their crews. 

“ L beg to apologife for fo lengthened a 
detail; but few adtions have been fought 
under fuch a varvety of peculiarly trying 
and vexatious difficulties. I am, however 
called upon by my feelings, and a fenfe of 
my duty, to bear teftimony to the meritori- 
ous conduct of the officers aud fhips compa- 
hies of his Majeity's fhips Phasbe and Af- 
trea. ‘To the difcipline of the former, t 
attribute much; but as Caprain Hil yar s 
Merit as an officer is fo generally, and, by 
you, fo particularly appreciated, it is need- 
lefs for me to comment on it, further than 
to obferve, that the feparation of the Gas 
Jatea was amply compeniated by the exer- 
tion mantfefted in the conduc of the fhip 
he had the honour to command, 

* To the officers, feamen, and marines 
of the Afirea, I am for ever indebred ; their 
cool and ft-ady condu@, when in clofe ac- 
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tion with he enetmy, and on fire in feveral 
places from his wadding, merits my “mie 
ration (particularly having been fo recently 
formed).” 


* [ hate the honour to tranfmit retrrns 
of the killed and wounded on board his Ma- 
jefty’s hips The lofs on board La Renome- 
mee is exceflive-e154 killed an! wounded.” 


Aftrea, off Tamatave, May 


In my I-tter of the 20th infil  ‘'e- 
tailing the action between his M 
fhips under my orders and thofe of the ene- 
my, I had the hor our to inform you, shat 
it was my intention ‘0 reconnoitre this port, 
as I had received information that she ene- 
my had landed and furprifed the garrifon, 
on his firft arrival on the cvatt. 

“© The ftare of his Majefty’s hips Aftrea 
and Phebe, did not admit of their beating 
up quickly againft the currents and very 
variable winds; the Racehorfe floop was 
therefore difpatched in advance, to fummon 
the garrifon of Tamatave to immediately 
furrender. 

“ On the evening of the 24th inflant, 
Captain de Rippe rejoined me, reporting 
his having feen a lurge frigate anchor -d in 
that port; a ftrong gale prevented his Ma- 
jefty’s fhips from yerti g m fight of het 
until the afternoon of the 25th inftart, when 
every thiny being ready to force the ane- 
chorage, I ftood in, and obferved an enes 
my's frigate, placed in a moft judicious po- 
fition within the reefs of the port. for the 
purpofe of enfilading the narrow piflage 
between them, fupported by a ftrong fore 
in her van, within half mufket-fhor, full of 
troops ; there were allo new works in fore 
wardnefs, to flank the anchorage. 

Not having any body of local knows 
ledge in either of his Majefty’s thips, and it 
being almoft impraficable to tound the 
paflage between the reefs, which was in- 
tricate, afd completely expofed to the whole 
concentrated fire of the enemy, within 
grape diftance, I judged it expedient, un: 
der exifting circumftances, (both thips bee 
ing full of prifoners, and having a propor- 
tion of men abfent in la Renommee, befides 
fick and wounded) to defer, until neceffary, 
rikking his Majefty’s fhips. 

“ J therefore f{ummoned the garrifon and 
frigate to immediately furrender; when, 
after the intercourle of a flag of truce, L 
have the honour to inform you, that the 
fort of ‘Tamatave, its dependencies, the fri- 
gate and veffels in the port, with the late 
garrifon, (a detachment of the 22d regie 
ment) were furrendered to, and taken pof- 
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feffion of, by his Majefty’s thips under my 
orders. + 

“Tam induced to grant the terms, (a 
copy of which, together with the fummons 
and anfwer thereto, I] have the honour to 
inclofe) in order to prevent the deftrudtion 
of the fort of samatave, the frigates and 
veflels—a meafure they intended to adopt. 

“ The enemy’s frigate proves to be Le 
Nereide (one of the fineft, only two years 
old) of 44 guns and 470 men (200 of whom 
are choice troops) commanded by Capi- 
taine le Marefquier, Membre de la Legion 
d’Honneur, who fell imthe aQion of the 20th 
inftant, in which fhe fuffered very confider- 
ably, having 180 men ki'led and wounded, 
She was much engaged by the Pheebe. - 

“The crew of La Nereide, together 
with the French garrifon of Tamatave, I 
intend fending. to the Mauritius, as foon 
as poffible, fifty excepted, who are too 
feverely wounded to furvive removal.” » 


The cotal on board the Galatea, Aftrea, 


and Phebe, in the above unequal contett, 
was 25 killed and 85 wounded. 

By the articles of capitulation, referred to 
in Captain Schomberg’s fecond letter, the 
Nereide frigate, together with all the vef- 


fels and property at Tamatave, the fort, _ 


&c. of that place, were furrendered unin- 
jured to his Majefty’s fhips; while Captain 
Schomberg engaged that the officers, crews, 
and troops at Tamatave, or on board the 
Nereide, fhould be fent with the firft conve- 
nience to the Mauritius, from thence to be 
conveyed to France. 


ACTION WITH THE ENEMY’S FLOTILLA. 


Copy of a Letter from Captain Boxer, of 
the Skylark floop of war, to Rear- 
Admiral Foley, extracted from the Lon- 

. don Gazette. 

Sir, 

* | have the honour to infogm you, that 
at eight o'clock yeflerday morning, (Cape 
Gritnez S. S. W. diftance feven miles), 1 
obferved a divifion of the enemy's flotilla, 
confifting of twelve gun-brigs, ftanding 
along fhore to the eaftward, it then blow- 
ing a ftrong wind from the fouthward ; his 
Majefty’s loop under my command made 
all fail in chafe; during the morning had 
the fatisfaction to fee his Majefty’s gun- 
brig Locuft in fhore to windward, ftanding 
towards the enemy, between Gravelines, 
ang Calais; I have to inform you that one 
ofthe enemy's gun-brigs, “io. 26, of four 
twenty four pounders and fixty men, com- 
manded by Enfeigne de Vaiffeau Bouchet, 
has been cut out under the fire of the bat- 
teries and mufketry from the beach, and 
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clofe to the reft of the flotilla, who had ta 
ken fhelrer in the Roads of Calais. The 
Commodore of the flotilla was driven op 
fhore ; an attempt was made to bring him 
out alfo, but finding a great number of 
tooops had got on board from Calais, I re. 
linquifhed the attack P 
‘“* Te is impoflible for me to fpeak too 
highly of the conduct of Lieuten int Gedge, 
commander of the Locuft, who from being 
in fhore to windward was the prirej 
caufe of the veffel being taken, and durin 
the whole of the atrack on the flotilla, ex. 
pofed as we were for four hours to the fire 
of the enemy’s batteries, deferves my high- 
eft praife and recommendation ; and I beg 
leave to add, that the officers and crew of 
the ‘Skylark condu@ed themfelves to my 


entire fatisfa@tion. I have the honour to be, 


&e, James Boxer.” 


LIST OF CAPTURES ANNOUNCED IN TEE 
LONDON GAZETTE. 


Sept. 14.—Le Vice-Admiral Martin, 
French privateer, of 10 guns and 140 men, 
by the Fortunee and Saldanha frigates. 

—16.—Le ViGerieux, French privateer, 
of four guns and 40 men, off Maritino, by 
the Redwing floop of war. 

Oct. 9.—A Danifh cutter privateer, of 
two guns and 20 men, by the Cherokee 
floop of war. 

—14.—The Hirondylle, French lugger 
privateer, of fix guns and $6 men, driven 
afhore and burnt under Rofe Head; and 
le Grande Diable, French fchooner priva- 
teer, of four guns and 25 men, captured by 
the Ranger floop of war. 

— 23—l.e Petit Edouard, French cut- 
ter privateer, of fix guns and 40 men, off the. 
Naze of Norway, by the Plover floop of 
War. 

— 30—L’Olympia, French privateer, of 
10 guns, and 78 men, off the Flemifh Bank, 
by the Quebec frigate. 

Nov. 6.—The Requin, French lugger 
privateer, of 16 guns, (two only mounied) 
and 58 men, by the Naiad frigate. 

— 10. Le Dunkerquois, French cutter 
privateer, formerly in the fervice of the Bri- 
tith Revenue, of 14 carriage-guns, and 36 
men, off the Texel, by the Leveret floop of 
war. 


GALLANT CONDUCT OF A BOY. 


The floop Fame of Carron, with s cargo 
for Arbroath, from London,was captured, of 
Shields, at one o’clock in the morning 
the 25th October, by the French privateer 
Grandfury, of 16 guns (four of which were 
mounted), with a compliment of 75 a” 
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An old man and a boy belonging to the 
Fame were left on board, and the veffel was 
given in charge to fix of the privateer’s 
crew, to be carried to a French port. la 
thele circamftances, in confequence of a 
heavy gale from the foutn-eait, fhe was 
driven to the north, when the wind fhifting 
to the north-eaft, drove her on the $Oth, 
into the mouth of the Frith of Forth, with 
the navigation of which the Frenchmen, as 
well as the old man belonging to'the Fame, 
were unacquainted. The night being dark, 
ood their candles being all expended or 
thrown overboard, the compaf: was render- 
ed ufelefs, and the fhip was allowed to go 
before the wind, till the boy luckily recoz- 
nifing the light of Inchkeith, tock the helm 
of the Fame, and carried her in fafety up 
the Frith. On pafling clofe to the Rebec- 
ca, of Carron, lying at anchor in Sc Mar- 
garet’s Hope, he hailed aloud, that he had 
fix French prifoners on board, demanding 
aflitance to get shem fecured; and the 
moment the Rebecca’s boat reached the 
Fame, he feized the Frenchmen’s piftols, as 
his right by conqueft, and refufed to give 
them up to the Rebecca’s crew. ‘The pri- 
foners acknowledged the fkill of the boy 
in navigating the veffel, to which their own 
fafety, and that of the fhip and cargo was 
altogether owing. 

The determined fpirit and gallantry of 
this boy, who 1s only 13 years of age, claims 
univerfal admirarion, and fuch an early pro- 
mife of eminence in the line of his proief- 
fion, deferves every mark of favour and en- 
couragement; a itatement of the whole 
affair has, we underftand, been accordingly 
fent to the Admiralty, and to the Com- 
mittee of the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd's, for 
th: purpofe of procuring to the boy fome 
token of public approbation. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The reports publifhed during the month, 
relative to his Miajefty’s health, have been 
various and contradictory ; they are, how- 
ever, we are forry to fay, upon the whole 
unfavourable. There appears now not even 
a diftant hope to be entertained of his res- 
toration to fanity ; and the ftate of his bodi- 
ly health, is variable, according to the vie- 
lence or moderation of his mental diforder. 

Parliament is called by proclamation, 
to meet for the difpatch of bufinefs, on the 
7th January next. 

The following curious facts, occafiored 

by the prefent ftate of Britith currency, de- 


4 
fe: ve to be recorded, afid may be of ufe.to 
the hiitorian at fome dittant period— ; 

. 
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A guinea made of standard gold, 
weight 5 dwt. 9 grs. passes by 
law for only > 

The same, 3 grains lighter, is worth, 
as bullion - 

4 crown-piece, made of sterling 
silver, weight 19 dwt. 8 gre. pas- 
ses by law tor only - 050 

A bank dollar, weight 2 penny- 
weights éess, and the silver 24d. 
an ounce worse, is current for 056 

A half-crown piece of stetling sil- 
ver, weight 2 dwt. 16 grs. passes 
by law for only - 

A bank-token, weighing gra. Jess, 
and the silver 2id. dn ounce 
worse, is current for: - 03 0 
The lesser bank-token of eighteen pence 

weighs 1 dwt. 2 grs. /ess than a shilling and a 

sixpence, and the silver is also 24d. an ounce 

morse. 
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SETE AT CARLETON HOUSE. 

We noticed in our Number for July laft, 
a fplendid entertainment given by his Roy- 
al Highnefs the Prince Regent, the 
bility and gentry of the united Kingdom, 
on the 19th of shat month. We have from 
time to time been under the neceflity of 
delaying the following defcription of that 
magnificent fete : 

‘The Prince Regent's fere took place un- 
der the happieft afpect of the heavens, for 
the night was moft fereney and the 
tudes who had been honoured with jis 
Royal Highneis’s invitation reachei Cua: le- 
ton Houle without annoyance. This they 
were enabled to do by the perfect arrange- 
ment which had been made. Upon no 
previous occafion, certainl¥, and at no Court 
in Europe was ever the experiment made 
to fet down 2000 of the principal nobility 
and gentry of a kingdom to a regalar fup- 
per. The laryeft at the 
moft brilliant pericd of the French mon- 
archy, was that given bythe Prince of 
Conde, at Chantile, to the King of Swe- 
den, when 400 covers were iad. Mere 
covers were laid tor .600 under canvas, 
and for 400 im the houfe, 

Ar fix oclock, the grenadiers of the 
guards paraded in white gaivers, wuh the 
bands of their regiments in the Cour:-yard 
of Carleton Houle. hey were toon after 
jomed by a ttrong party of the lfeguards 
difmounted. A troop alfo paraded in Pall- 
Mali to keep order among the carriages, 
according to previous arrangement. At 
this early hour, the.abxiety of the pubic to 
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wt.cis the preparations was sp 1cuous, 
Perfors were feen coming in every divece 
tin of the town toward- the Prince’s refi- 
de At eight o’clock the carriages bee 

with cor.:pany, ano before 
Hine, when the I'rince’s gates were opened, 
the different ranks extended to Piccadilly. 
The park was guarde., and no perfon ad- 
mitted, at nine o'clock, when the band he- 

1 playing as the carriages entered the 

ourt-yard. ‘The populace then approach- 
ed in large crowds  Pall-Mall was foon 
thronged, and the windows occupied by 
Jadies. The avenues to Carletor Houfe 
were completely invefted by ten o'clock, 
3nd the ftreets at the weft end of the town 
exhibited a {cene of mirth and buftle. Sev 
eral of the Prince’s particular friends fent 
their upper fervants, dreffed in black, wih 
wh te waittcoats and filk ftockings, tu wait 
on the company. 

About nine o’clock all the fathionable 
worid were in mo ion. The effe@ of tuch 
a mais of coaches and chariots, collecting 
fr'm all quarters, and pouring upon the 
{pot may be eafily concerved. The firft 
had fcarcely reached Carleron-Hovufe, be- 
fore the neighbouring ftree:s, St James's 
ftieet, Bond-ftreet and Piccadilly, prefented 
along uninterrupted cavalcade The line 
that defcended St James's-ftreet extended 
from the top the whole length of Piccadil- 
ly, three lines deep. Inflructions were 
givin he coachmen to fet down and 
up with the horfes’ heads towards the Hay- 
market, By this arrangenent, all creflirg 
anc joliumg were avo.ded; but. from the 
nec: flary flownefs of the procffion, nume 
bers abandone: their carriages, ard made 
their way on foot. Jern.yn-fireet, Duke- 
ftreet, Bury-ftreet, King-ftree:, (all leading 
£0 one point, namely, St James’s-iquare), 
were free of accels to chairs only ; which 
Were acmicted at the private eaftern door 
in Pall-mail, 

Although the utmoft order and regulari- 
ty were obferved in admitting the com- 
pary, it was between tweive and cne 
o'clock before the whole effemblage was 
formed in Carleton Hovufe. ‘The illuftricus 
fanity of the houfe of Bourbou entered 
through the gardens about ten, when they 
were ufhered into the Privy Counci] Cham- 


. ber, where the Prince Regent was firtit 


wider a crmion Canopy of State, furround. 
ed by the Officers of his Hout hold, who, 
op their approach. momeciately role to re- 
ceive then.— ‘dhe French sovereign was 
introducec by the Fat! Moira as Comte de 
Lifle, and her Ri yal Highness the Duchess 
@’Angouleme by the Duchefs of York, and 
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the French Princes by Lord Dundas. They 


were rece:ved not only with utmoft 


but with every mask of iorate 
regai) The aniable daughter of Lovis 
the XVIth naturally attrafed his a'tenrion, 
the exhilarating effect of which was corly 
difcernible on her interefting covntenance. 

From this grat.d ceremonial the Hlufiri- 
ous Strangers retired inte the fky biue «in 
room that adjoined ; the exten fve iui of 
curtains of which were of the jame coicur, 
lined with white filk. and ffily-embroid« 
eted gola fringe. leaves, ard taffeis, and 
beautifully decorated with fleur de lism 
marked and celicate compliment to rhe 
Illuttrious Vifitors. 

The Prince Kegent now puffed thr ugh 
into the Grand Saloon, which was moft 
brilliantly illuminated ang 1s coutefledly. in 
every refpeat, the fineft room in } 
Here his Royal Hightefs now paid his re- 
fpe&s to the Noblefle, &c. crowded and 
aflembled, in his mofi anc truly 
faicinating manner. ‘Lhe Cun pany were 
for tome time neturally loft in emezen ent 
at the coupe de ev/, which the views through 
two diftiné ‘uit: of apartments hac te 
magically prefented. 

It woulc be a difficult tafk to cefursbe, im 
terms adequate, the effe@ producea by the 


pretufion of magnificent objects, whici, at 


every glance, conveyed an ex.lted ideo of 


Princely tafte, national grandeur, and the 


fine arts cherifhed in a ftate of perfeciion— 
The apartments were decorates with iplens 
dour perfectly new. “The Palace was a 
{cene of enchantment, and every elegant 
female, clad in the ature of her native 
country, appeared the Armida. 

The confervatory was one of the mot 
diftinguifhed objeéis in the fplenaia are 
rangement. The building of the Gothic 
order appeared to be the moft perfec: and 
beautiful jpecin-er of that ftyle, executec 
modern times. It prefented, at one glance, 
the fine effect of a lefty afle in ap ancient 
cathedral. Between the pillars, canaeiabros 
were fufpended twelve jeer above the 
ground, each prejented fous brilliant parent 
burners, which {pread a breacth of light 
not eafy to defcribe. ‘The interior ftiuck 
the beholder with aftonifhment ‘Lhe grand 
table extended the whole iength ot the 
Confervatory, and acrofs Carleton Houfe 
to the length of two hundred feet. 1we 
feet of {pace was allotted each gueit the 
original calculation. 

Along the centre of the table, abcut fiz 
inches above the furface, a canal of pure 
water continued flowing from a filver foun- 


tain, beautifully couftruéted at the head 
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the table. Its faintly waving artificial banks 
were covered with green mo.s and aquatic 
flowers: gold and filver coloured  tith 
were, by mechanical invention, made to 
{wim and fport through the bubbling cur- 
tent, which produced a pleating murmur 
where it feil, and formed a caicade at the 
oucler. Atthe head of the table, above 
the fountain, fa: his Royal Highnefs the 
Prioce Regent on a throne of crimfon vele 
vet, trimmed with goid. ‘The throne com- 
maided a view of the company. ‘he moft 
particular fiends of the Prince were ar- 
ranyed on each fide They were atcended 
by tixty serviteurs; feven waited on the 
Prince, befides fix of the King’s and fix of 
the Q een’s footmen, in ther ftate liveries, 
with ane man in a complete twit of ancient 
armeur, 

A the back of the throne appeared Au- 
tables, covered wich crimion drapery, 
con tructed to exhibit, with the grea eft 
effeA, « protulion of the moft exquifitely 
wrougit filver-yile plate, contiiting of 
fountams, tripods, epergnes, difhes, and 
ether ornaments. Above the whole of this 
fuperb difplay appeared a Royal Crown 
and his Majetly’s cypher G. R. tplendidiy 
illuminared. It is aimoft unneceflary to 
add, that his Reyal ctighness gave all the 
grandeur and honour of this brilliant fete 
to iis Royal Parent. Th leiler wax lights 
in filver, placed on the teble, were corref- 
ponuent with the whole ma!s of elegance. 
‘Lhe fides of the confervatory were hung 
with variegated lamps. Ihe arches were 
alio iluminated with lamps fpringing from 
the p lars. Down the centre from the 
roof were fufpended jeveral beaurifu! chan- 
deliers and luftres, and the whole raifed in 
the minds of the {peQators the mott ex- 
alted ideas of the Prince’s taite and libera- 
lity. 

"The {upper was the moft fuperb in fpec- 
tacle and arrangement that perhaps ever 
was exhibited in this country. The ftate 
table of the Prince Regent was ranged a- 
long the confervatory, the weft end of 
which (being the head) was hung femicir- 
cularly with a crimfon filk grouud, covered 
with tranfparent muflin, drawn into a varie- 
ty of apertures, for the !plendid difplay of 
numerous go.d vafes, urns, many lalvers, 
&c. embofsed by admirable workmanfhip, 
and the whole furmounted by a moft tu- 
perb ancient urn, captured in the reige of 
Queen Elizabeth, from the Spanifh Admi- 
ral, who commanded what was fo prefump- 
tuoufly ityled the * Invincivle Armada.” 
The fervice of this table was in gold. Ad 
joining to this were tabies running through 
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the library and the whole lower fuire of 
rooms, the candelabhas in which were fo 
arranged, that the Regent could dittinadly 
fee and be teen from one end to the other. 
Along thefe tables the Royal Family of 
Enyland, and ‘hat of the Bourbons and the 
N sbleile, were feated, contormably to their 
re(pective ranks. On the right hand of the 
Prince Regent was placed the Duchets 
d’Angoulene, on his ieft the Duchefs of 
York. 

From the library, and room beyond, 
branched out two great lines of tables un- 
der canvas, far into the gardens, each in 
the fhape of a crofs, all richly ferved with 
filver plate, and covered with every delicas 
cy that the feafon could poflibly aff 
When the whole company were fexed, 
there wa. a line of female beauty more 
richly adorned, anda blaze of jewellery 
more . rilliant than England probably ever 
diiplayed before. 

‘The Prince Regent fuftained the royal 
hoft throughour with all the digmfied and 
unabating courtefy that fo arduous a charac 
ker requires, 

Lhe male part of the nobility and genrry 
were habited in court-fuits, many richiy 
embroidered, or in military or naval ani- 
forms. The waving plumage, the elegant 
variegated dreffes, the fparkling diamonds, 
and, itil more, the native beauty and grace 
of the iadies, gave a fort of enchanting per- 
fection to the whole of this brilliant court- 
ly exhibition. Le wille Cour de Versail- 
les, with all its proud pretenfions, could 
never have more attractively fer forth the 
elegant fafemations of fafhionable hfe and 
exaited rank. 

‘The upper fervants of his Royal High- 
nefs’s houtenold wore a rich coftume of 
dark blue, trimmed with very broad pold 
lace; the others wore their itate liveries. 
A confiderable number of the yeomen of 
the guard attended in different parts. ‘The 
aflittants out of livery were dreffed uni- 
formly, in black fuits with whice veits 

The hbrary and the council-room dif- 
played the greareft tafte. ‘Ihe lacter was 
appropriated to dancing, and the floors 
chalked in a beautiful ttyle. In the centre 
appeared G. IL R. with the crown, 
porters, and blazonry. ‘The external deco 
rations were equally grand and pleafing. 
‘Uhe aifle oppofite the grand confervatory 
was furvifhed with large mirrors, giran- 
doles, and candefubras. It formed a 
perb promenade, rendered delightful by 
gar.ands and fettoons of rofes, pinks, 
nations, and the fineft flowers of every [pe- 
cies. Qrange-trees, fruits, and flowers alfo 

bloomed 
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bloomed along the banks, growing im a (tate 
of nature, Four handiome marquecs were 
piched on the .awn of Carlecon Houte, 
with a chenaus de fricce to puide the compa- 
ny in ther promenade. 

Bands of mufic were flationed in the 
tents; and, when dancing commenced, the 
tnrong flepped over floors chaiked with 
Motfaie Cevices, and moved through thic- 
kets of rofes, geranium, and other fragrant 
{weets, illumined by variegated lighis, that 
gleamed like ftars threugh the foliage. In 
the courle of the night, brilliant cifcharge 
of fire-works took place, which gratified 
an body of {pectaters, ‘lhe com- 
pany fat down to fupper about one o'clock; 
and, alter they had taken fome refrefh- 
mets, they returned to the feftive dance, 
which contaued till the blufh of morn 
Wained the gay throng ro retire. 

A concourfe of perfons continued 
near the Prince’s refidence until the fete, 
which was perhaps the grandefl enter/ain- 
Ment ever wibelted in this country, ended. 

‘Lhe bells sung merry peals thioughout 
the day. 

Dancing commenced abcut twelve o'clock 
in the Grand Counc:] Chamber, in two fets, 
which were divided by a crimfon cordon, 
The Prince R.gent, and the Royal Dukes 
of York, Clarence, Kent, Cumberland, 
Can bridge, and Suifex, were prefenc at this 
period, an) appeared highly graified to fee 
jo enliveningga {cene, “© Stuke up, Mufi- 
cians, my old and favourite Scots tune,” ex 
claimed the Prince. Mr Gow took the 
hint; and Weil pang nae mair to ‘yon 
town’ was admurably played, and equally 
well danced. At three o'clock, fupper was 
announced, by the ftnking up of: three 
bands of grand martial mufic ationed in 
the gardens. “Lhe company proceeded with 
the yreareft order and fatisfaction to theme 
felves, down the ftaircafe, into the bafement 
ftorey, and thence to the tables, either into 
the grand range of rooms conne@ted with 
the confervatory, or thofe in the Chinefe 
temporary roonis, ‘ihe Prince Regent, 
bow my gracefully to the feveral perfonages 
of the Bourbon family, preceded them to 
the royal table in the conlervatory, being 


followed by the Comte de Lille and the 


Duchels d’Angouleme, handed by the Duke 
of York, by the Dukes d’Angouleme, Berri, 
Hrince of Orange, and the Dukes of Cla- 
rence, Nent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Suf- 
dex, and Gloucehler. They were refpec- 
tively feated, and except the Great Officers 
of Strate having place at this table, none un- 


der the rank of Duke and Marquis with. 


their iadies, could have place there; fo that 
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Earls, Counteffes, and thofe of fubordinate 
d-gree, took their places indiicriminately at 
the other tables, all of which were amply 
fupplied with every thing in feafon, aud the 
richeft wines, fruits, tonfectionary, &c, 
Chairs for 2000 were plac d; bur, tha 
number being found infufficient, receffes 
were foon provided, fo that all were amply 
fupplied. The Prince Regent’s tuble heing 
filled, became a blaze of fplendour not to 
be deicribed ; and each fubordinate one, 
throughour the Palace, and in the tempora. 
ry conitructions uniting in the gardens, 
which were beantifully illuminated with 
arches and pillars lanips, &c vielded to- 
gether a toute ensemble not lefs brilliant than 
one of thole fo glaringly defevibed in the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments! 
‘Phe Royai Dukes affifted the Prince Re- 
gent in doing the honours of the table, 
The Prince Regeat and his iluftrious 


‘gnefis rofe from table at half-patt-four, and 


returned to the gold faloon in the fame or- 
der that they defcenced. Ai] the rooms 
were foon reGiled, when dancing Was fee 


newed; and, the fun being well up, the 


biended lights of day and night gave the 
whole ficene new feature. His Royal 
Hiyhneis, during the might, paffed from 
one room to the other, without any attend- 
ants or ceremony, converfing, in the moft 
affable manner, with his numerous yuelts, 

The bail-room, after fupper, was-fur- 
rounded by a gradation of converfation- 
ftools, for the accommodation of thofe who 
chole to be calm fpectators of the fcene. 

In arecefs of the wundow was a tempo- 
rary oicheftra, for a moft excellent band. 
The anti-room, adjoining the drawing- 
room, wasalfo fet apart for dancing, the 
dvors of which’being kept open, the band 
in the drawing-room was fufiicient for this 
room alfo. ‘Fhe floor of this room was 
very neatly ornamented ; in the centre was 
the Prince Regent's crett (the feathers) in 
various colours, furrounded by mufical notes, 
Mufical inflruments, particularly thofe ufed 
in dancing, and various other devices ; but, 
owing to the great number of perfons, and 
the exceflive heat of the weather, no dan- 
cing took place in this room. ' 

‘The entrance from the grand ftaircafe to 
the upper rooms was facilitated by the re 
moval of the tented room, fan lights, &e. 
‘The latter room was converted into 4 
grotto, abounding with curious plants, glaf- 
fes, &c. The produced, by palling 
from the moft brillianc and elegant fuite of 
rooms in the kingdom to the rich ftores 
Flora, under an arched rcof, overhung by 
oak leaves in their natural flate, was ete 
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liarly pleafing. The paufe of admiration 
in the grotto, made the ec/at of the illumi 
nation, when it again caught the eye, truly 
magnificent—1I842 tickets were taken at 
the front door, and between four and five 
huncred at the fide door, and fevera! of the 
tickets admitted two or more perions; fe 
that, on the average, the company was 
computed to amount to between two and 
three thouland perfons. 

All that art, tafte, did expence could 
command, for perfonal decoration, had been 
in requifition for this night. The ladies 
drefles, though pretty generally white, 
were diverfified with all the fkill that inge 
nuity could devife. 

The Prince Regent wore a 
fhal’s uniform, as did the Duke of York, 
with his hair in a long queue, the cordon 
blue, and a fuperb brilliant ftar, a large 
diamond loop and button in his hat and fea- 
ther, and wearing a fabre, the handle and 
fcabbard ofwhich were moft richly ttudded 
with jewellery. His looks and yraceful des 

ortment throughout the night were in per- 
feat unifon with his princely coftume. 


IRELAND. 


*On the 8th inft. the Grand Jury for the 
city of Dublin found true bills again{t the 
Catholic Delegates. In the courfe of the 
proceedings, an objection was ftated to fe- 
veral perfons whofe names Were on the lift 
of Grand Jurymen, when it was contended 
by the Counfel for the Crown, that it was 
hot competent to make any objeion in 
that ftage of the proceedings. ‘The Court 
was of a different opinion, and allowed the 
objections to be ftated, which were, how- 
ever, over-ruled. 

On the 21ft inft. the Court of King’s 
Bench proceeded to the trial of Dr Sheri- 
dan, one of the Catholic Delegates. ‘The 
trial occupied two days; at the end of 
which the Jury brought in a verdict of 
Net Guilty. 

The evidence contained no proof thst 
the Catholics met under pretence of pe- 
titioning ; and, to avoid the obvious con- 
clufion thence arifing, the Crown lawyers 
had recouife to a new, and very unex- 
petted, interpretation of the law. ‘The 


ftatute being exprefsl) pointed again? 
who meet under pretence of peretenine 
was contended, preten-e” was a law 
term, meaning “ claim and 
and that “ for the purpofe ef petition: 
“under pretence of petitioning, 


were 
words which bore, in law, precilely the 
fame meaning. ‘the Jury, however, pre- 
ferring the plain diftin@ions of lanynoge 
and common fenfe, acquitted the es 

The ifue of this trial being decifive as 
to the cafe of the other Deieyartes, the Are 
torney Generali moved, on the for 
berty to jiend up new bills of indictment 
to the Grand Jury, ou the ground of intor- 


miality. 
‘the following intellivence is contained in if 
the Freeman's Journal— val! 
 Frecman’s Journal Office, 5 o'clock. 
This day, the Attorney General moe 
ved, that the indictments aganft the Ca- 
tholic Delegates, Kirwan and others, fhould 
be qrafhed, and that new ones be filed, 
with the addition of two werds (we believe e ag 
purpofe” and effect”) the Grand Jury 
were tummoned immediately, and we un- 
deritand the bills were found.” 
‘The Dublin papers mention that the A:- 
torsey General has fie? ip'ormuion ex 
cio againtt the following perlons— 
Tie Earl of Fingal, for presicing at an ae- 
grepate Mecting In Fishamible Sircet, on the a if 
9th ot July. 
Against the Earl of Fingal alzo, tor presi- 
ding at a Catholic Meeting, in Navan, for a 
the purpose of apy delegates for the 


county of Meath, on the gurh of Angnet. 

The Hon. Thomas Barnewail, for as isting 
at the said meeting. 

‘The Hon. Patrick Barnewa!), for a of- 
fence 

‘he Hon. Richard Barnewall, andthe Hon, 
Joseph Barnewall, for the same. 

‘hilip Whitfield Harvey, Esq. proprietor of 


the Freeman's Journal, for pubiishing the Cu- 
tholic proceedings on the Jist July, in the ie. 
impression of the same print of the Ist uf ae 
August. 

‘Thomas Townsend, Fsq. one of the pre- 


prietors of the Correspondcot, for the sam 
report having been published in the said Cor 
respondent, on the Ist of August. 

Magee, Esa. propriet 
lin Evening Post, tor 2 paragraph pubiched 


in that paper of the ist November, re lecte - 
ing on the Chief Justice of the Court ot ‘ye 
King’s Bench, 
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€OURT OF SESSION—SECOND DtI- 
VISION. 
@ESSIO BONORUM. 
HE Court lately determined an im- 
portant queftion. Mr Robert Mur- 
ray, who had acted for fome time as town- 
clerk for the burgh of Queensferry, in the 
contefted ele&tisn of 1802, granted two 
commiffions for two delegates to thet elec- 
zion. Mr John Syme, writer to the fig- 
net, who was ultimately declared to be the 
proper delegate, brought an action of da- 
mages againft Mr Murray, for payment of 
the penalty of L. 500, agreeable to the 
The Court decerned the pe- 
nalty of 1.500, with L. 200 of ex- 
pences. Mr Murray not being able to pay 
the money, was imprifoned in September 
1810. He applied for his liberation upon 
a cessio bonorum. Mr Syme objected to his 
Niberation, contending that the benefit of 
the cessio ought to he given to thofe oniy 
who have been reduced to infolvency by in- 
nocent misfortunes, and againft whom no 
fraud can be alleged. Mr Murray, onthe 
ether hand, contended, that, in the confu- 
fion and tumult of the Queensferry elec 
won, the clerk might commit an error with- 
out any very ferious charge of mala fides, 
fo as to warrant the fentence of perpetual 
imprifonment againft him, the neceffary 
eonfequence of his failure in the prefent 
application. 

A majority of the Court were of opi- 
nion, that Mr Murray was entitled to the 
beocfit of the cess‘o, A petition from Mr 
Syme was afterwards pretented ayainft this 
decifion; but the Court achered to their 
former judgment, and pronounced a decree 
cessio an favour of Mr Murray accord- 
ugly. 


RAINS AND HIGH TIDES, 


A very great quantity of rain fell in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh on the 1 ft and 
2d of November. On the morning of the 
2d, the Meadows prelented, from the one 
end to the éther, almoft a complete theet 
of water, Owing to the high tides and 
great frefh in the harbour of Leith, feveral 
houfes on the fhore were under water. The 
river Efk rofe to a greater height than ever 
remembered; and a number of articles 
were carried by the force of the water into 
the fea at Muffelburgh. It is alfo faid, that 
the late high tides have done confiderable 
injury to North Berwick harbour, and to 
feveral other plaees on both fides of the 
Forth. In the fouth of Scotland, the rains 
have alfo been exceflive. At the ifle near 
Dalfwinton, a farmer loft upwards of fifty 
fheep. The Clyde near its fource, it is 
faid, flowed into the Tweed; and both 
rivers have overflywed their banks to3 
greater extent than has been known for 30 
years back. 


The following are fome farther parti- 
culars : 


Leven, Nov, 5.—The late prevailing 
eafterly winds, in conjunction with the 
high tides, have done very confiderable da- 
mage on this fide of the Forth. From this 
town to Kinghorn, the devaftation and lofs 
ef property has been great. : 

At Kirkaldy, the bulwarks which line 
the town, for defending the houfes, wood- 
yards, &c. are completely levelled ; and, in 
fome places, difcover no trace of their tore 
mer exiftence. When a breach was made 
in the timber-yard dykes, and the overs 
bearing element had once found a 
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every log of wond became a battering-ram, 
and the work of defrucion was in confe- 
quence terrible. Some houles have fuffered 
feverely ; one fine new building, which in- 
cludes the cuftom-houie, is fo thatrered at 
the bafe, that the mbhabitants have left i; 
and fears are entertained that the whole 
will give way. 

At Wemy/s, Buckhaven, and Methill, 
fome damage has allo been experienced. At 
Merhill, a buildiag, containing a talt-pan 
and a dwelling-houie, was entirely carried 
away; and the fededykes at Buckhaven 
were all driven down, Art Ealt Wemyis, 
a houle, inhabited by a woman, a young 
man, and fome children, was fo fudcdenly 
inundated, chat it was neceflary to make a 
breach in the wall, before they could be 
extricated from their perilous fituation. 

Cue young, bearing the old and infirm 
en their backs, fled for refuge from the ter- 
ible invafion; while fome were awakened 
from their umber, by the noile of ducks 
and geefe, exulting!y fwimming round their 
beds, and with difficulty eicaped drowns 
ing. 

At this place there isno property fituated 
very clofe to the water; of courfe, little 
damage has been fultained. 

Happily, without any perfowal accident, 
the tides and the alarm have iubiided. 

During the continuance of the ftorm, the 
fcene was awfully grand; and could the 
mind have forget the ruin which it was 
dealing to the defencelefs inhabitants, it 
would have fuggefted ideas in the higheit 
degree fublime and interefting. 


Dysart, Nov. 5.—The effects of the 
high winds and tides of laft week. have been 
feverely felt on our coaft. Our harbour 
and dalt-works are the only piaces damaged 
here; and the lofs is not eftimated at more 
than L,50 or 1.60; but at Kirkaldy, bam 
told, L.4000 will not repair the damage 
oceafioned, The pier is tercibly thattered, 
and a number of fea-dykes, with pare of 
the new falt-works, have been levelled with 
the fand ; and feveral houfes have been fo 
much injured, that the inhabitants have ree 
moved from them, for fear of their giving 
way. underfand the detirudtive effecis 
of the ftorm have been felt, in a greater or 
jefser degree, in almoft every town on the 
Fife coaft. 


Peesres, Noy. 4.—The heavy rains of 
the 1% and 2d inftant, have done a great 
deal of mifchief in our neighbourhood. ‘The 
‘Tweed at this place rofe to a great height, 
and {wept off every moveable thing which 
eae in sway. Providentially the harveft 
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was well over, fo that the grain hasnor fuf- 
fered much, but a great many cattle and 


dheep were carried off, and drowned in the 


river, On the farm of Vafwelifykes, alone, 
we hear thet! 17 bead of cattle perithed. 
Peebles water was alfo very much {welled ; 
n confequence of which, all the low conn- 
try through which it runs, has been come 
pletely inundated. 

Dumeries, Nov. 5. On Saturday Jatt, 
the river Niih, from the exceflive rains that 
fell during the preceding nicht, rofe to 2 
greater height than has beer remembered 
for a long period of years ¢ and, we ae 
forry to fay, has done confiderable damare. 
All the lower part of the town next the 
Fiver was inundated; an’, in fome of the 
houfes, the warer was r-warde of five feer 
deep. ‘The holm lands have fuffered grear- 
ly, being torn up in many places hy the 
force of the water. The embankoerte at 
Gribton, Getefide, Nunho'm, and ether 
places, have heen much injured, great parte 
of them _— been literally carried away ; 
and the New-bridge at Clonden, abour two 
miles from this town, was fo damaved, that 
carriages could not pals over it. A good 
deal of new cut timber, and great quanti- 
ties of turnips, that had been {wep: from 
the holm lands, were feen floating down 
the river during the day ; and in fome places, 
where the flack-yards were on the low 
grounds, whole ricks were removed and 
carried away, till they were ftopped by the 
trees. Teis a forcunate that 
the flood happened in day-light, otherwife 
the lofs in the timber-yards along the river 


here, would ia all probabiliry have been ime 


menfe. From the heavy fails of rain Jatt 
night, the river, this morning, is greatly 
upon the rife, 
Happineton, Nov. 4.—There has been 
a great florm at fea in our neighbour) ood. 
A houfe at Dunbar, with a quantity of 
wood and herrings, has been fwept away, 
and the damage dure is fuppofed to be from 
1,600 to L.1000, ‘The fame tide has allo 
taken away the north head of the harbour 
at North Berwick, which will net be put in 
the ftate it formerly was for lefs than L100, 
Nov. 4.—The gale of laft 
week, raifed che tides here to a heiyh! «ne 
precedented for a number of years back; 
part of the gates of the houfe where the «fe 
boat is kept were {wept away by the ‘urge, 
and the bout feveral time: floated; the warer 
ftood different tides feweral feet high on the 
new pier, and, on one oce.fion, Was ace 
tually more than a foot deep in the guard- 
houfe on the iji:tle battery at the pier, the 
iptay flying to a great height, ang the 
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at one time making a paflage by the fide 
of the new fifh town, watch-houfe, &c. into 
the lower bafin. We are happy, however, 
to ftate, that the pier has not fuftained any 
ynaterial and that this extraordinary 
inundation has not been attended here with 
any ferious accident. 

At Stonehaven, however, we learn, the 
effects of the high tides and heavy fea have 
been not a little diaftrous, Of feven veffels 
in the harbour, the greater part have re- 
ceived confiderable damage, four in particu- 
Jar, which were driven ap clofe to the 
town, and have {uffered much in their bot- 
toms, by beating upon the chingly ground. 
Vhe tides owed into the town in different 
places, and at one time ftood fome inches 
deep at the George Inn; feveral buildings 
towards the Links were varioufly injured 
by the force of the waves, which, breaking 
through an oid wall, {wept away great part 
of the cotton manufactory. 

Suietps, Nov. 2.—The wind on Wed- 
nelday having fuddenly changed round to 
the north-eaft, brought on, here, one of the 
highefl feas ever remembered by the oldeft 
inhabitant. It rofe in {» fudden and unex- 


‘pected a manner, that a little boy, who, 


with a companion, was amofing himfeif 
amongft the rocks in Tynemouth haven, 
was wefhed away, and drowned; the other 
with difficulty faved himfelf. The whole of 
the bathing houfes in the haven were car- 
tied out to fea, and loft. For upwards of a 
week, indeed, the fea has been very much 
agitated, and the weather ftormy. ‘The high 
tides have wafhed away nearly the whole of 
fips for fhip-building, at Lowlights, near 
Clifford's fort, North Shields, together with 
mach of the adjoining land near the fort 
gate. On Wednefday and Thurfday, it 
wathed away fome thoulands of tons of 
earth and rubbifh; laid bare and then tore 
up the foundations of an old fort, which, 
from the nature of the cement between the 
ftones, feems to have exifted previous to 
Clifford's fort, built in 1672. 

On the 29th and Ofober feveral 
veflels were wrecked on the north coaft, 
between Peterhead and Montrofe, and the 
gale of and 2d November alfo did con- 
fiderable damage to the fhipping on the 
north-eaft ’coafts of Scotland and England, 
and feveral valuable lives were loft. 

On the 4th October, a Newhaven boat, 
with four young men in her, while ftanding 
from the north fide of the Frith, a little be- 
low the Roads, was ftruck on the larboard 
bow, by a heavy fea, which ftove in one of 
her planks, and fhe immediately filled with 
water and funk. Before any affiftance could 
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reach them, three of the man had perified, 
Their nares are James Begyr, James I ifton 
and Adam Rutherford —Beg is a married 
man, and his wife, who is a fitter of Lifton’s 
was very lately delivered of a child. ‘The 
name of the perfon faved, is Johnione; he 
was infenfible for fometime afer he was 
picked up, but is now well. 


The Presbytery of St Andrew’s havine 
proceeded, onthe 7th of Augutt, in che. 
dience to the inftruions ef the laft General 
Affembly, to judge of the matter which che 
Affembly remitted to them, found that there 
is ground to enter in a procefs again ft Dr 
Playfair; and having ferved him with a 
libef and lift of witneffes, according te the 
rules of the church, they did, on the 25th 
of September, judge the libel to be relevent ; 
from which judgment Mr Reger and Dr 
Jackfon diffented, and complained to the 
enfuing meeting of the Synod of Fife, and 
Dr Playfair appealed. The Synod having, 
on the 8th of October, heard the complaint 
and appeal, affirmed the fentence of the 
Presbytery, finding the libel} relevant ; from 
which fentence Mr Roger and Dr Jackfon 
appealed to the enfuing mecting of the 
General Affembly, and Mr Adamfon and 
Mr Bryce diilented, and complained to the 
Affembly. 

On the 7th of September, came on at 
Greenlaw, before D. Douglas, Efq. Sherifi- 
Depute of Berwickfhire, and a Jury of 
great intelligence and refpeétebility, of 
which Hugh Scott, Efq. of Harden was 
chancellor, the fervice of a brieve of furio- 
firy and idiotry, raifed by Iohn Gregion of 
Holy !fland, and others, againft James Trot- 
ter, Elg. of Belchefler; when, after triah 
which lafted above 14 hours, in the courfe 
of which four medical gentlemen -of great 
eminence, and many other witnefles were 
examined, the Jury, to the fatisfaction of 
the Judge and a very crowded audience, 
returned an unanimous verdi& in favour of 
Mr Trotter, finding the heads of the brieve 
not proven, and dilmiffing the claim of the 
raifers of the brieve.— Counfel for Mr 
Gregfon and others, John Clerk, Efq. ade 
vocate; agents, Mefirs Robinfon and Aiu- 
flie, W.-S. and Mr Watfon, Donfe. — 
Counfel for Mr Trotter, David Cathcart, 
Efq. advocate; agents, Meffrs Hotchkis and 

‘Tytler, W. Mr Houy, Kelfo, and Mr 
Henderfon, Dunfe- 

Information having been received, thet 
an attack had been made on the mail coach 
from Glafgow to Killyth, on the night of 
tbe 19th Oeber, an inveftigation took 

“place by the gentlemen ef the Pei oe, 
on 
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and we have authority to fate, that the re- 
port is entirely groundless. ‘The fact is, 
that two mea, who had been drinking to- 
gether at Kiliyth and in the neighbourhood, 
for feveral hours, happened to be on the 
roadfide when the mail coach came forward. 
About 11 o’clock at night, one of the men, 
named Smelle, who was much intoxicated, 
Jeft his companion, and rufhed among the 
feet of the leading horfes, and, as the coach 
was coming down hill at the time, and could 
not be inftantly lopped, the wheels went 
over his body, by which he was much 
bruifed. This happened within two miles 
of Kilfyth inn, where Smellie was carried 
for inedical aid, and died on Sunday night. 
The other man alfo went to the inn to give 
the beft accoury he could of this unfortunate 
accident. No blame attaches either to the 
coachman or guard. 

On the evening of the 11ta Oober, 
Archibald Stewart, cattle dealer at Glen- 
lyon, was robbed, in the ftreets of Stirling, 
of bank notes to the amount of L.1010: he 
was very much bruifed by the thieves. Ov 
the 15th, Alexander O’Kaine, an IJrithman, 
who had been traced from Edinburgh, was 
apprehended at Dumfries, on futpicion of 
being concerned in this robbery. About 
1.500 in bank notes was found in his pof- 
feffion. 

On the 4th OGober, the Glafgow, Pair 
ley, and Ardrotian Canal was opened with 
great ceremony. This ufeful undertaking 
promifes to be ef great contequence to the 
induftrious populacion ef 150,000 perfons, 
through whole refidence it pafles till its tere 
nunation at Glafgow. 

The Caledenitan Hunt met this year in 
October, at Hamilton. There was a very 
numerous attendance of the miembers, and 
@ great company of fafhionables from all 
parts of the country ; and although the 
weather was for fome unfavourable, yet the 
fj orts of the field and the races were well 
attended. ‘Ihe Marquis of Douglas, who 
Was prefes, kept an open houfe at Hamil- 
ton Palace, during the meeting of the 
Hunt, 

The Northern Meeting was held at In- 
vernefs on the l4th OStober, and was nu- 
meroufly and fashionably attended. 

The Northein Shooting Club, and the 
Perth and Fife Hunts, which met during 
the month of O&ober, at Aberdeen, Perth, 
and Cupar, were ail well atrended by the 
nobility and gentry of thefe diltricts, 

Whitehall, O&ober 22. 
His Royal Highngfs the Prince Regent 


has been pleafed to appoint the Right Hon. . 


Chasles Hope, his Majefty’s Jaflice Clerk 


in Scotland, to be Prefident of the College 
of Juliice in Scotland, in the room of Koq 
bert Blair, Efg. deceafed. 

His Royal Highvefs the Prince Regene 
has been pleafed to appoint the Right Hon. 

avid Boyle, to be his Majefty’s Juttice 

Clerk in Scotland, in the room okie Right 
Hon. Charles Hope, appointed Prefident of 
the College of Juttice in Scotiand. 
_ H's Royal Highnefs has alfo been pleafed, 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jetty, to prefent the Reverend William Fin 
laer to the church and parifh of Durnefs, 
in the prefbytery of Tongue, and county of 
Sutherland, in the room of Mr John Thom- 
fon, deceafed. 

His Roya! Highnefs the Prince Regent 
has been pieafed to appoint John Drink- 
water, Efg. to be one of the Comprtrollere 
ef Army Accounts. 

The Prince Regent has granted permif- 
fion to Lord Vitcount Wellington to accept 
the ritle of Count de Vimijera—To Sir W. 
C. Beresford, the title of Count de Francofe 
—And to Lord Vifcount Weliington, Sir 
W. C. Beresford, Sir Robert ‘Thos. Willon, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholas ‘rant, to 
accept of Order of the ‘ower and Sword, 
conferred on them by the Prince Reyent of 
Portugal, for their meritorious fervices. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Birch is ap- 
pointed Deputy Quarter Mafter General in 
North Britain, in room of Major-General 
Dirom; and alfo Charles Macpherion, 
Efg. Afliftant InfpeQor General, to be Prin- 
cipal Infpector of Barracks in Scotland, vice 
Colonel Baillie, fuperannuated. Mr Mace 
pherfon is fucceeded by John Shearman, 
E/q. 

The Univerfity and Marifchal College, 
Aberdeen, have conterred the degree of 
D.D. on the Reverend George Pirie of 
Slains. 

His Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent 
has been pleafed to appoint Mr Alexander 
QDeuchar to be his Royal Highnefs’s feal en- 
graver for Scotland, in room of the late Mr, 
Javid Deuchar. 

BIRTHS, 

O23. 7.—At Mand Bridge, Ireland, the 

Lady of Dougal Campbell, Efq. royal ar- 


tillery, a fon. 
10. At Makerftown Manfe, Mrs 


garth, a daughter, 
11. At Viewfield, near Invernefs, Mra 


Lindfay, a daughter. 
12. At Biddick Houfe, Durham, the La- 


dy of Archibald Jerdon, Efg. of Bonjed- 
ward, a fon, 
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14. At Cafi'e Eden, Mrs Burdon, a fon. 

— At Dublin, Mrs Rofs of Pitcalnie, a 
fun. 

— At Crailing Hoafe, the Lady of James 
Paton, Ffq. a fon. 

— Of twins, Mrs Nelfon, wife of Mr 
Nelfon of Billinfborough, Lircoinfhire. It 
is remarkable, that the mother of Mr N. 
had three times twins, and the mother of 
Mrs N. alfo had twins, and Mrs Congreve, 
fifter to Mr N. alfo had twins. © 

21. At Totteridge, Mrs Ruddach, a 
daughter. 

27. At Drimmie Houfe, the Right Hon. 
Lady Kinnaird, a fon, 

28. At Tabley Houfe, Chefhire, Lady 
Leicefter, a fon and heir. 

29. At St Mary Hill, Eccles, Suffolk, 
= Hon. Mrs Gerard Vannick, a fon and 
eir. 

80. At Hampton, the Lady of Sir C. 
Edmonftone, Bart. a fon. 

— The Lady of the Hon. W. Henry 
Gardner, a daughter. 

SL. At Ayr, Mrs Dr Donaldfon, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Landhall, Mrs Smith, a dapgh- 
ter. 

Nov. 1. In London, the Hon. Lady Le- 
vinge, 2 fon and heir. 

3. At Pinkie Houfe, the Lady of Sir 
John Hope, Bart, a daughter. ‘The infant 
died the fifth day after her birth. 

, — Mrs Mactavifh, Prince’s Street, a 
un. 

— At London, the Lady of the late 
Thomas Hughan, M. P.a fon. 

— Mrs Cook, Northumberland Street, 
a daughter. 

4. At Newabbey, Mrs Stewart of Sham- 
belly, a fon. 

5. At Rofe Houle, Mrs Oliphant of 
Roffie, a daughter. 


G. At Glafgow, Mrs Cunningham of 


Cairncurran, a fon. 

— Mrs W. Mitchell, Royal Bank, a fon, 

8. In London, the Hon. Vifcountefs Hin- 
chingbrook, a fon and heir. 

— ‘The Right Hon. Lady St John, a 
fon and heir. 

10. At Whim, the Lady of Archibald 
Montgomery, Efq. a fon. 
_ = At Carphin, Mrs Raitt of Carphin, 
a fon. 

18. The Lady of George Henry Rofe, 
Efq. a fon. 
14. Mrs Ferrier, of Bellifide, a fon. 

15, At Drum, Mrs Cathcart, a dangh- 
ter. 34 

— At Lifbon, the wife of Dr Henry 
Robestion, a fon. 


Marriages. 


Lately, at London, the Lady of Edward 
Marjoribanks, Ffg. a dauvhter. 
At London, the Lady of Nei!l Mal- 
colm, Efg. a daughter. 
= At Fiphington Terrace, the wife of 
William Maitland, Efq. a fon. 

— At Bath, the Lady of Major-Generai 
White, of the 1ft regiment of foot guards, 
a fon. 

— At the Lodge, Little Ealing, the 
Countefs of Banbury, a daughter, 

— At the Government Honfe, Bengal, 
the Lady of the Hon. Captain G. Elliot, a 
daughter. 

_ = At Surry, the Lady of Captain Joha 
Dick, royal navy, a fon. 


MARRIAGES. 

O&. 5. At Golfpie Tower, Mr Hugh 
Rofs, to Mifs Jane Grant, third daughter 
of Captain William Grant, 5th Britith mi- 
litia. 

— Lieutenant Colone] Rofs, Deputy 
Adjutant-General to the forces in Ceylon, 
to Mifs Brownrigg, daughter of Lieute- 
nant-General Brownrigg. 

7. At Tain, Mr David Aitken, Cromar- 


‘ty, to Mifs Mary, eldeft daughter of Ben- 


jamin Rofs, Efq. merchant and banker im 
Tain 

— At Alexandria, Water of Leven, Mr 
Walter M‘Queen, manager of the Dal- 
quhurn Works, to Mifs Ann, fecond daugh- 
ter of Mr M. Lindfay, manager, Leven 
Printfield. 

8. At Fordhall, Orkney, William Gra- 
ham Watt, Efq. of Brecknefs, to Ann, on- 
daughter of ‘homas Traill, Efg. of Frot- 
oft. | 

10. At Bonney Glen, Ireland, Major Jo 
fiah Marfhall, in the fervice of the Hon. 
the Eaft India Company, to Mifs Catha- 
rine Babington, eldeft daughter of the Rev. 
Dr William Babington, Dumfries. ; 

13. At Ormfkirk, Mr Michael Harn- 
fon, of Newbro’, aged 74, to Mils bliza- 
beth Whalley, of the fame place, a bloom- 
ing girl of- 16 years of age. 42 

At Coldfiream, and at the Englith 
Church, Ediuburgh, on ‘Tuefday, C. Sharpe, 


‘Efq. to Mifs Crodace, of  Bifhop-Weat- 


meuth. 
14. At Glafgow, Mr William Steel, mer- 
chant, to Milfs Barbara, eldeft daughter of 
the late Mr Wiliiam Greig, merchant, 
Glafgow. 
At Dumfries, Mr: William Carfon, 
y Sheriff Clerk, to Mifs Elizabeth 
Hyflop, eldeft daughter of the late Edward 
ityllop, writer in Dumfries, 
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15. At Inverug'as, Joba Rutfeil, 
merchant, Glafgow, to Nitts jethe Wal- 
jace, fecond daughter of Wallace, 
Ef. 

At London, the Right Hon. Far] of 
Csleden, to Lady Cathesine York, elcett 
daughter of the Earl and Countefé of Hard- 
wick. 

— At Davenham, Chethire, Major-Ge- 
neral the Hon. Thomas Mahon, eldeft fon 
ef Lord Hartland, to Catherine, ehieit 
daughter of James Topping, Elq. of What- 
croft Hall, Chefhire. 

18. At Gordonhall, Mr Patrick Grant, 
minifter of Kirkmichael, to Hobel Mit- 
chell, eldeft daughter of Mr William Mit- 
chell, Gordonhall. 

21. Mr James Williamfon, of the Fx- 
cile, Port-Glafgow, to Katharine, youny- 
oft daughter of the decealed David Erycie, 
of Kilnahew. 

— At Greenock, William F. Galbraith, 
Ffg. merchant, to Agnes, fecond daughter 
ef John Laird, Efq. 

— At Muffelburgh, Dr Martin Kilgour, 
of Burnrigg, to Sarah, youngeft daugiiter 
of John Stewart, Efg. furgeop, Muilel- 
burgh. 

— At Heworth, Lieutenant William 
Brown, to Ann, daughter of the late Mr 
John Dean, of Newcaftle, draper. The 
bridegroom was convicted, at the Neweal- 
tle affizes, 1810, of having two wives, one 
of whom he married at Newhaven, near 
Leith, and fuffered twelve months impri- 
fonment. 

— At Glafpevin Church, Ireland, Comp- 
ten Domviile, of Santry Houfe, inthe 
county of Dublin, to Elizabeth Frances 
Lindfay, only deughter of the Right Hon. 
and Rev. the Lord Bifhop of Kildare. 

22. At Glafyow, Mr John Wylie, mer- 
chant, Bahia, to Milfs Macome, daughter 
ef Mr Hector Macome. ' 

— At Berwick, Mr Thomas Gladftone, 
clerk of the Tweed Bank, te Mifs Ifabeila 
Allanfhaw, of Palace Street, Berwick, 

24. At London, Heory F, C, Cavendih, 
Efq. Captain in the 103d regiment, Second 
fon of Lord G. H. Cavendifn, to Mis Sa- 
rah Fawkener, youngeft danghter of the 
Jate William: Fawkener, Efq. Clerk of his 
Majefty’s Moft Honourable Privy Couv- 


cil, 

~~ At London, William Jones Burdett, 
Efq. to Mifs Brent. 1. 

25. At Kilbryde Caftle, Dr John Bar- 
elay, phyfician, Edinburgh, to Eleonore, 
youngeft daughter of Sir James! Campbell, 
Bart. of Aberuchil.. 

e At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Mitchel!, 


wine-merchant, to Miis Jeflie Spankie, eld- 
ett daughter of Nir George Spankie, High 
Street. 

— In Kent, the Marquis of Downhhire, 
to Lady Mary Windfor, daughter of the 
late, and iter to the prefene karl ef Piy- 
mou:h, 

—- At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Lawton, 
fhoemaker, Giffurd, to Mifs Margaret 
Murray, daughter of Mr Andrew Murray, 
Brora, Sutherlandfhire. 

28. William Innes, Efq. writer, Edin- 
burrh, to Mifs bulon, Grangelull, Ayr- 
thire. 

— Mr John Dangerfield, of Berwick, 
to Mils Habella Gibfon, Fairoeyfide. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr George Lillie, 
merchant, Leith, to Mats Chriftian Shaw, 
youngeft daughter of Johu shaw, 
writer there. 

29. At Edinburgh, James: Ro’ertfin, 
aged 94, to Margaret Macdonald, aged 52. 
It is only fix weeks fince the bride buried 
her former husband, 

— At Mounut-Stewart, Bate, Captain 
John Watt, to Mifs Ann Elizabeth Jack, 
only daughter of Mr Peter Jack, of that 
place. 

—— At Leith, Mr Robert Strong, mer 
chant, to Mits Perersion, daughter of Mr 
John Paterfon, evil engineer. 

SU. At Ely, De James Wood, phyfician 
in Dundee, to Mils Mary Wood, only 
danghter of Alezander Wood, Efg. of 
Crangehill, merehanet in Fly. 

Nov. t, At Giafgow, Mr David Thom- 
fon, R:N, to Mifs Cathuge, daugher of 
Mr ‘Thomas Peat, Perth. 

4. At Pufour, Patrick Kinnear, Efy 


younger of Luchton, ta Milfs Elizabeth 


Hill, youngeft daughter of Patrick Hull, 
Liq. of Pitfour. 

5. ‘Vhomas Pafley Lurchan, Efq. fon of 
John Lurchan, conmmander, royai navy. te 
Milfs Ifibeila Crawtord, daughter of Mr 
William Crawiord of Cameroubavk, near 
Ldinburyh. 

— At Edinburgh, by the Rev. Dr Ary 
drew Brown, James L’ Amy, younger of 
Dnankenny, Pfg. to Mrs Mary Carfon, fe- 
cond daughtec of the late Dr John Carfou, 


phyfician in Philadelphia, and relict of 


Waliam Carfon O'Hara, of Pittsburg, 
Penntylvania. 

6, At k.dinburgh, Mr Thomas Patrifon, 
merchant, Leith, to Mifs Jean Robestfon, 
eldeft daughter of the Jate dam R >bert- 
{i ify, Peehonpans, 
Efq. Member of bis Majetty’: Council! in 
the iZand ef Deminica, to Jane, eldett 

davy hter 
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daughter of Thomas Windle, Efq. Bed-  ceffive fatigue, ferving in the army unde 


ford-row, London. 

7. At London, the Hon, Preydell Bou- 
verie, to Miis Maria A’Court, daughter of 
Sir William A’Court, of Heytesbury, tn 
Wiltthire, Bart. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Weir, mer- 
chant, Aberdeen, to Mails Margaret Wil- 
Hamfon, fecond daughter of Mr Robert 
Williamfon, Glafgow. 

~-- At Lendon, having been previoufly 
married in Scotland in January laft, W. S. 
Stewart, Efy. of Rofehall, fon of General 
Stewart, to Mifs Baxter, daughter of the 
lare Captain B. Baxter, of Lynn-Regis, 
Norfolk. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mr William Raffin, 
to Elizabeth, eldeft daughter of Mr Hal- 
Iiday, officer of Excife. 

It. At Mountpleafant, Mr William 
Douglas, writer ia Stranraer, to Mifs So- 
phia Black, only daughter of Mr Willian 
Black, of Mountpleafanr. 

Lately, at Benfield, George William Vil- 
liers Villiers, Efg. of the Royal Horfe 
Guards (blues), to Eleanor, eldeft daughter 
et Sir James Nafmyth, Bart. of New Poffo, 
Peebles fhire. 

--- Lieutenant-Coloyel Youngfon, of Bow 
Scar, to El’zaberh, fecond daughter of John 
Locke, Ffy. of Walthamftow. 

— Ar London, Anthony Mackenrot, Efq. 
cf ‘Yorwo!a, to Mifs Frances Bowe Gardte 
Ber. 

-— John Golding, Efq. of Bridport, to 
Eliza, fecond daughter of William Forbes, 
Efg. of Camberwell. 

DEATHS. 

July 13. AtSt Qomingo, Mr Peter Mac- 
leod, merchant, late of Liverpool. 

$1. At Rio Janeiro, Mr Robert Forfyth, 
merchant, in che 23d year of his age, much 
regretted by his friends, and a numerous ace 
guaintance. 

Augult 1. At Jamaica, Thomas Dancer, 
M. 1). many years phffician in that ifland, 
and formerly ifland botanit, He accome 
panied the famous expedition againft Fort 
St Jnan, under the late Lord Nelfon and 
Colonel Defpard, in the year 1781, of which 
he publifhed an account. He was alfo au- 
thor of the Medical Aifftant, of Jamaica 
Praice of Phyfic. 

29. At Celerico, Major Hungerford Elers, 
@! the 43d regiment. 

September 9. At Barbadoes, Margaret 
Alicia Heriot, eldeft daughter of John He- 
riot, Efy. deputy paymatter-geveral to the 
forces in the Windward and Leeward Ca- 
ribbee Iflands. 
135, At Portalegre, of a fever, from ex- 


Lord Wellingron, in the 20th year of hig 
age, Enfign Alexander Hay, of the 50th 
regiment, eldeit fon of William Hay, EX, 
of London. 

27. At the ifland of Bourbon, aged 93, 
Robert Muir, M. D. fargeon of his Majef. 
ty's fhip Ceylon, fon of Mr William Muir, 
junior, Kilmarnock, moft fincerely lamented 
by his acquainrance. 

~ 80. At Moufebank, John Bentley, Efy, 
of Moufebank. 

OGober 2, At Hampfhire, Mrs David- 
fon, relict of Duncan Davidion, Efg. of 
Bedford-{quare and of Tulloch. 

3. At Holmfoot, William Bertram, Efg, 
late of Biggar. 

— At the Manfe of Urray, the Reverend 
John Downie, minifter of that parifh, in the . 
84th year of his age and 56th of his mioifs 
try. 

6. At Lanark, aged 84, Mrs Janet Rofs, 
eldeft fifter of the late George Cunninghsm, 
Eq. of Hail-craig. 

— Mrs Cumming of Fairfield, aped 85, 

7. At Burntifland, Mr John Young, fe- 
nior. 

— At Northbar, aged 93, Miss Janet 
M'Gilchrift, youngeft daughter of the late 
James M‘Gilchrift, Efq. of Northbar. 

— At the Manfe of Redgorron, the Re- 

verend David Moncrieff, minifter of that 
parifh, in the 75th year of his age, and 49th 
of his miniftry. 
At Glafgow, the Reverend John 
die, minifter of the relief congregation, 
Dove-hill, in the 61ft year of his age, and 
$2d of his miniftry. 

— At Arbroath, in the 92d year of his 
age, William Arrat, Efq. late of Dumbar- » 
row. 

— At Southfield Grove, Mr Claud Har- 
dy, fon of the late Mr George Hardy, baker 
in Edinburgh. 

8. At Banff, Elizabeth Johnfton, fpoufe 
to James Brown, manufaQurer there. 

— At Kintra, Mr George Fyfe, late 
factor to General Campbell of Lochnell. 
. 9. At Kington, Mr William Wylie, 
merchant. 

— Mrs Ifabella Bertram, late of Eal 
Lothian, aged &3. 

10. At Dundee, James Pullar, fome time 
deacon of the baker trade, Dundee, aged 
76. He has bequeathed the following an- 
nuities to charitable purpofes-—to the Duo- 
dee Infirmary, L.10; to the kirk-feflion of 
Dundee, L.5. After fatisfying thefe and . 
other legacies to his relations, the refidue of 

his property is to.be applied for the educa- 


tion of ten poor boys (the name of —_ 
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co he preferred), and tor the maintenance of 
aged men aid women, not under 60 years. 

— At Mountpleafant, Liverroo!l, im his 
year, Sir George Durbar of Mochrum, 
Baronet. 

— At Arnifton, Mr John Sandilands, for 
55 years an honeft and faithtul fervant to 
the Jate Lord Prefident Dundas aud the 
Lord Chief Baron. 

It. At Scotecraig-houfe, Fifefhire, Wil- 
liam, Sth fon of Wiiliam Dalgleith, Efg. of 
Scotscraig, aged 6 years, 

At Eiy, Mr Joho Archibald, thip- 

— At Hope-park, in the 26th year of 
his age, William, fon of Mr Johniton, land- 
furveyor. 

1Y, At Lewes, Lieutenant James Innes, 

2d or Royal Highlanders, of an :nflamma- 
tion, occafioned by a fevere relapie of the 
Waicheren fever, 

— At Stenton, Mifs Aynes Morifon, 
voungeft dsughter of Mr J. Morifon, inn- 
keeper, Dalkeith. 

— At Williamfton, Mr Alexander Cun- 
ningham, aged 90. 

iS. At Dumfries, in her 86th year, Mrs 
Gilchrift, widow of the late Dr E. Gilchrift, 
phyfician, 

— Mary, voungeft daughter of Mr Bu- 
chan, accountant, General Poft Office, Edin- 
burgh. 

— At Oueensferry, James Taylor, Efq. 

— Dr James Bremner, of the 40th in- 
fantry, and a member of the Royal College 
ef Surgeons in Edinburgh, 

14. At London, in the 74th year of his 
ave, the Hon, Louis Duff, brother of the 
late Earl of Fife. 

— At the Manfe of Monckton, the Rev. 
Dr Andrew Mitchell, minifter of that pa- 
rifh, iu the 87th year of his age, and 61 ft of 
his miniftry. 

15. At Fyemouth, Mils Jenny Wight- 
man, youngeit daughter of the deceafed Nir 
Charles Wightman, Jate merchant in An- 
ttruther. 

— At Brownfield, Mrs Young, relit of 
the late Mr Peter Elles. 

— At Carluke, Mifs Jean Hamilton, 
daughter of the late Mr Hamilton, minifer, 
Donglas. 

— At St Andrews, Mrs Small, wife of 
Daniel Robertfon, Profeffor of Hebrew and 
Divinity in St Mary’s College. 

— At Stubbington, Lieutenant-General 
Spry, of the roya} marines, aged 82. 

— At Fairlie, Sie William Cunningham 
of Rebertiand, Bart. 

_o= At Aquhorties, parifh of Inverury, in 
tne 83d year of his age, the Right Rey, Dr 
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George Hay, forty three years‘Roman Ca- 
thohe Bilhop in Scotland--This reverend 
gentleman refided long in Edinburgh, aud 
was refpected. 

18. At Powrie, in Porfarfhire, the feat of 
Alex F, Ogilvie, Ely. the Hon. Charles 
Hay, Lerd Newton, one of the Senators 
of the College of Juflice. The late Lord 
Newton was admitted into the Faculry of 
Advocates in 1769, and he continued te 
pracife with high reputation as a lawyer 
until 1806, when, in the fullnefs of years, 
and of knowlege, he was called to the ot- 
fice of a Judge. In the difcharge of this 
high and important duty, his J.ordfhip’s 
great profeflional attainments were applicc, 
with fingular advantage, to the difpatch of 
bufinefs—His natural talents were of a 
high order; his refearches into every 
branch of the law of Scotland were deep 
and accurate; while his long experience 
had tended to flrengthen the one, and to 
mature the other. ‘To all the vigour of 
mind, and readineis of apprehenfion, which 
enabled him to penetrate at once into the 
true refult of complicated tranfaGions, he 
had added a degree of depth and folitity, 
that is not always aifociated with great 
natural acutenefs; and his ample fund of 
profeflional learning was conflantly at com- 
mand, by a power and precifion of memory, 
equalled ouly in few inttances, and certain« 
ly never furpaMed. His deliberate opinions 
were in general decided, and were accom- 
panied with a brief buc clear ftatement of 
reafous, which were not eafily fhaken. His 
accuracy as to facts was proverbial, and 
this rendered his knowledge of law clear 
and certain in its application. His eminent 
fervices in the Outer Houle were univerfa!- 
ly acknowledged, as the lofs of them will 
be long and deeply felt by the profeflion, 
and the country. Jt would be impoflible, 
in fo fmall a compals, to do yuftice to fuch 
a character, but we may fafely pronounces 
that in all the great qualities for which a- 
lone men ought to be raifed to the fucred 
office of a Judge, that is to fay, in threngthe 
of talents, profeffional learning, experixuces 
induftry, and integrity, few have appeared 
who merit a higher rank than the late Lord 
Newton. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Spottif- 
wood, widow of Mr Wilham Spoiti wood, 
merchont in Edinburgh, at the advanced 
age of 87. 5 

— At Moray Street, Mr James Baxter, 
vintner in Fdinburgh, much regretied 
by all who knew him. 

— At Montrofe, Alexander Lamond, 
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21. At Ribieil, Mrs Torbes, juftiy be- 
loved by her family and friends, and efteem- 
ed by all her acquaintances, 

— At Edinburgh Mr Patrick Erfkine, 
furyeon, 

22. Dr Reynolds, aged 66. ; 

— At Malvern Wells, Lady Louifa 
Hartley, wife of W. H. P, Hartley, 
and filter to the Earl of Scarborough. 

— Suddenly, Sir Nathariel Holland, of 
Cranbury Houle. Sir Nathaniel and Lady 
Ho'.an. were invited to a dinner party at 
Nir Hume's; in pafling through the hall, 
Sis Nathaniel ws fuddenly taken ill, and 
conveyed to bed. Medical aid almoft im- 
wy diately arrived, but he had expired, 

— At Glacfwood, Branton Sibbald, tenth 
for of William Sibbald, Etg. of Gladfwood, 
merchant in Leith. 

— Ar Kefwick, Mr John Ladyman, aged 
25, an eminent pencil maker. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William William- 
fr. peulterer. 

2%, Ar Leith walk, Alexander Reid M‘- 
Vicar fon of Captain Alexander M'‘Vicar, 
royal navy. 

— At London, in his 78th year, after a 


painful illacis, Hamilton Murray, 


Esq. 

— Atthe Wyle Cop, Shrewfbury, Mr 
W. Hitchcock, jun. furveyor. His 
death was occafioned by the explofion of a 

uantity of inflammable gas, which became 
dined with armofpheric air in the gaffome- 
ter, ard in a moment went off with a re- 
port equal to that of a canfion, and blew 
him down on the back of his head wich 
fuch violence as to produce a concuffion on 
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the brain, and an extravafation ef blood ine 
to experiment was intended 
to exhibit to his friends an earance |i 
the ta’l of the Comet. 

2+. At Thorn, near Peebles, James Grant 
Collier, at the advanced age of 106 years, 
He lived bachelor till he was upwards of 
60, and then brought a blooning bride to 
the alrar of Hymen, by whom he had two 
fons and a daughter, 

25. At Leich, Mr Charles Young, mer- 
chant. 


— At Edinburgh, Mrs Mackay, Chapel 
Street. 

— Captain John Stewart, of the royal 
navy, aged 36 years. Captain Stewart 
commanded the Seahorfe frigate ; in which 
veffel he acquired immortal honour, by his 
gallantly defeating, after a long and hardly 
contefted aion, a fquadron of three Tur- 


frigates. One, the Bader Zaffer, 


much larger veffel than the Seahorfe, he 
took, and the is now in the river ; another 
blew up during the fight, and the third go* 
away, much fhatrered, the Seahorfe being 
too much crippled to purfue her. His hu- 
manity to his prifoners obtained him great 
civility and reipect frem the Turks, in the 
tranfactions he had with them after the 
ceffation of hoftilities between England and 
the Porte; and, by his incerference with 
the Captain Pacha, he faved the life of the 
commander of the captured fhip. He had 
been in active fervice from a boy, and fail- 
ed round the globe with Captain Yaicous 
ver. 

26. At Beith, Mr William Anderfon, 
tanner, in the 74th year of his age. 


Price of Stocks: Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 
Bank 3 per cent. iam 
1811. 4 Stock. | Omnium. Consols, 18.1. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease 
Oct. 28.) 2904 3 dis. 633 Se Se Se Se | te 
Nov. — Oct. 29.185 196]46 53] 27 49] 53 
ddis. | 64 Nov. }90 130] 50 56] 30 46457 
18. 232 64 1).] 98 124]53 59] 28 42] 58 
25. | 2314 dis. 78. 192} 52 59} 41) 58 
| ‘5.184 105]52 59] 38 
Prices Oat, Pease,and Barley Meal, in 

urgh Market, per peck, Prices of Grain at Haddington. 
Pease and 
3811. Oatmeal, Barley Meal. | Wheat. ] Barley. Oats. Pease: 
Bolls.} Price. Bolls.! Price, “Se Se Sof Se 
“Ort | 470 $20 00 | 41 63] 29 35] 21 % 
Nev.5 | 430 00 | 20 117 oo || Nov. 1.)43 
12 550 [20 oo | 40 437 8.143 60; 30 96) 21 
19.) 420 [20 00 | 47 [18 00 15.}46 60] 38 40} 92 30} 21 
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